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ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 











CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD J 





WINDAK LTD., THE MILL, POYNTON. 





Drink delicious 


_OVALTINE J 


The Worlds most popular Food Beverage 





| GOOD THINGS come by two and two — 
: The racehorse and the rider, 
Love and kisses, scones and jam, 
Devonshire and cider. 


Tots of rum and jolly tars, 






All Day 


& RESTORATIVE SLEEP — a i seh 
" PG Milk and honey, films and stars, 
All Might ror SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 














W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD... MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
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* Sold on Merit alone 
MERITOR FAMED SPECIALITIES 


include : 

@ MERITOR TOILET BRUSHWARE 
@ MERITOR PLASTIC EYEBATHS 
@ MERITOR D.D.T. ANTIMOTH 
@ MERITOR FOOD FLAVOURINGS 
@MERITOR ANTISEPTIC, 
@MERITOR OINTMENTS & 

MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
@ Know them by their smart 

packaging at y-o-u-r chemist. 





S. MAW, SON & SONS, LTD. 
ALDERSGATE HOUSE, 
NEW BARNET, HERTS 
































t Dorothy Gray Cream 683 is the Cleanser for you. 
This lovely Preparation quickly whisks away every 

, scrap of stale makeup, leaving your skin softer... 
smooth¢r. Also Cream 683 is all the very young 

skin rae to keep it scrupulously clean and 

nourished, With three delightful Dorothy Gray 

Cleansers to choose from, do choose the one 

especially prepared for your own skin-type. 


Dorothy Gray 


Dorothy Gray Salon, 32 New Bond Street, W.1!. 


i If your 2 is dry, then the richly lubricating 











You know something about Sylvia before she writes a 
word. She is fastidious, a woman of taste, careful, sensible. 
Look at the silver appointments of her writing-table ; they 
are more than simply clean, they are obviously loved. 
Nothing but gentle, persuasive Silvo is ever used to keep 


SI LVO 


their beauty bright. 
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Keep 
your 
strength 
up 
— the 


sensible way. 


Hovis 


THE ‘‘BETTER-BALANCED” BREAD 





we 


theddays 







AND THIS WAS THE 
SHOE CREAM 


aad addi f 


a Liquid Silver Polish | PROPERT'S SHOE CREAM 
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ARRY HALL 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 


We are now receiving an 
increasing supply of suitable 
materials for made-to-measure 
Breeches and Jodhpurs for 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Child- 
ren. Every garment is cut 
with the skill that has made 
us famous for over fifty years 


as Breeches Makers 


Harry HALb 


Breeches Makers, 
Sporting, Civil, & Service Tailors 


235, 237 REGENT ST, W1 











Harry Hall Ltd 











Coolness, fragrance, and that subtle 
distinction called flavour are Chair- 
man’s intrinsic qualities. When 
troubled in mind ’tis solace; when 
filled with joy of life it yields still 
greater pleasure ; when quiet reigns 
it brings content. There is none 
other like it. : 





In three strengths ; Chairman, medium ; 
Boardman’ s, mild ; Recorder, full. Each 
4s. Od. per ounce. From al! tobacconists. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
Chairman Sales Office: 
24, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 
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RETURNING LATER 


c 


Double protection paint with 
the enamel finish and 


Murac 


matt finish for walls can’t be 
put back into normal product- 
ion until we can get a full supply 
of the essential ingredients. 





AVAILABLE NOW 


Bristol 


Hard gloss paint and 


Brolistic 
oil bound water paint are now 
in full production in the Brolac 
works—itself a guarantee of 
quality. 











made by 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


BRISTOL & LONDON LTD., 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 


—Who make only 
goed paints 
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rapport HYOE PARSE 
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By courtesy of The Firth-Derihon Stampings Ltd., Sheffield. 
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for PERMANENCE 


“*Staybrite’’ Steel studs, after over twelve 
years of traffic, are proving that this world- 
famous steel gives the same performance and 
brightness in civic life that it gives.in the house. 





FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. snertievo 


RADIANT 
WARMING 


@ LOWERS fuel costs 
@ RAISES =e 








RICHARD 
CRITTALL 


ENGINEERS 
Will send yes - details 








By Appointment 
Engineers 
to H.M. King George VI. 


RICHARD CRITTALL & COMPANY LTD. 
156 Great Portland Street, London W.1 
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I'VE TRIED ALL THE 
BRUSHLESS SHAVES AND 
ITS ESQUIRE FOR ME FROM 






’ 
QUICKER, DOESN'T CLOG 
THE RAZOR 





It’s smoother—because the 
rich cream gets right to the 
root of the beard, giving you 
a closer, cleaner shave. 

It’s quicker — because 
there’s no brush and lather. 
Esquire whips the beard off 
in a matter of moments. 

It never clogs the razor— 
because it’s extra moist. A 
swish of the tap, and blade 
is as clean as a whistle. 


BRUSHLESS SHAVE 1I/9° 





A Product of the J. B. Williams Co. | 


From Normand 


“> 
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‘CATERPILLAR? P iene on the job! 


@ Many of the giant ‘ Caterpillar’ tractors you see working today actually 
took part in the D day landings. Such a fine record of endurance and 
dependability is a tribute — not only to the machines themselves — but to 
the skill and scope of the Jack Olding Organization which services them. 


JACK OLDING..w 


CATERPILLAR ISLAND, HATFIELD, HERTS. "Phone: Hatfield 2333 








SOUTH & CENTRAL 


THE WEST INDIES 


BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN 








FF 
BS-A-A 


Fly with - Stars 





AMERICA 


and 


by STAR LINER 


For full information regarding 


PASSENGERS, FREIGHT 
AND MAIL 





Apply to leading Agencies 


or to 


AIRWAYS 


19 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : 
REGent 41/4] 


Telegrams : 
Airlines, Telex, London 








Try MAGKESON’S Stout 


‘ow ll like it better! 

























| BELIEVE YOU 
LOVE YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME ! 


Men who smoke Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture wouldn’t give it up for love or 
money. It’s a grand tobacco of medium 
strength—the strength most men prefer. 
Cool, fragrant, comforting, with a 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 


is important these days! 


MURRAY'S* 


MELLOW MIXTURE 
3/1 | AN OUNCE 


MURRAY, SONS & CO. LTD., Belfast, Northern 
and, where good tobaccos have been skilfully 


blended for over 130 years 











the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 





RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD- SALFORD 6-LANCS 
also at 314 Regent Street - London - WI 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE WEATHERWEAR 
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rebristled 


I specialise in replacfH 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 


tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
(Dept. L.), 
4 &t. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, £.0.4 





Your Hair ect 


bristles in 


Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
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| Making Acrylic Resin 
| Plastic Dentures : 





MOTOR MOWERS 


In spite of many difficulties we have 
been able to maintain a steady flow of 
Atco Motor Mowers for thts season 
to cope with the demand. But even 
if many prospective Atco owners are 
having to wait we are still determined 
to do our duty by the gallant veteran 
Atcos requiring maintenance service, 
and this work can be done quickly 
between mowings, if application is 
made to Atco Depots to arrange to 
tit the work into the depot workshops. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 










His 
INDIGESTION 
Is 

RELIEVED... 
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Now He Enjoys 
A Good Meal 


Dear Sirs, Dorking 

| wish to express my thanks to 
Macleans. | returned from Africa 
after spending almost five years 
in Somaliland and Kenya to find 
that after a few days in England 
I suffered with Indigestion: but 
after taking your Maclean Powder 
| have been completely relieved 
of it and can enjoy a good meal. 
| shall never be without it in 
the house. 

Yours sincerely (Signed), F. E. 


This constant volume of praise for 
Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is con- 
vincing evidence of its efficacy in 
relieving Heartburn, Flatulence, Nausea 
and Stomach Pains due to Indigestion. 





MACLEAN BRAND 

STOMACH POWDER 
Price 2/6 & 6/-. Also in Tablet 
Form 1/6 & 2/6 (Inc. Tax). 

Maclean Brand Stomach Powder and 


Tablets are only genuine if signed 
“*ALEX C. MACLEAN.” 


















Dentures 
in the 


making 


compressing the plastic. 


This will be a new plastic 
(acrylic resin) denture. A little 
masterpiece, in its way, and 
worth looking after properly. 
First a brush under the tap ; 
then put a capful of STERADENT 
powder into warm (not hot) 
water, enough to cover the 


»teradent IME 


CLEANS AND STERILISES 
EVERY TYPE OF DENTURE 


STERADENT LTD. - HULL AND LONDON 





ON TOP 
OF THE WORLD 








: | You’ve no idea, until you’ve actually 
dentures; stir well. Leave worn one, what a bracing, on-top-of- 
dentures in the solution over- | the-world feeling a Litesome gives you. 
ight hilst d |Litesome gently provides the firm 
nig or wAUst you FESS. | scientific support and protection your 
STERADENT not only keeps your | lower abdomen needs. For every man 
dentures free from stains and 'from 18 to 80 who values fitness. 
_ -, +, |Get Litesome to-day. 

unpleasant accretions ; it will | Fanta: Chatiteia; Detinirs, Marte Shane 
sterilise them, too—and they'll | o : dng “a 
STANDARD MODEL .......... 6/10 


feel nicer in your mouth. | mayrain MODEL 
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FIT WEAR FOR MEN 


If difficulty C.O.D. (state waist size) from 








FRED HURTLEY LTD., KEIGHLEY, YORKS. 
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5 What do you look for in 
a shoe? If you look first 
for the MOCCASIN trade- 


mark, you will find the 
other things you want; 
good looks, good leather, 
good workmanship. It 
saves a lot of shoe- 
leather to make straight 
for the shops that dis- 

play the Indian’s head! 








PADMORE & BARNES LTD. Moccasin Shoe Makers, NORTHAMPTON 





It doesn’t cost Coupons 
to be always smartly 
dressed if you subscribe to 
University Tailors ‘‘Care 
of Clothes by Subscrip- 
tion’’ Service. Let us 
collect your suits, over- 
coats, and costumes for 
dust-freeing, stain 
removing, minor renov- 
ations, reshaping and 
tailor - pressing every 
week, fortnight ormonth, 
Regular attention keeps 


your clothes like new 





vu 


and usually prevents the 
need for chemical 
cleaning. Newsubscribers 
are now being accepted’ 
in strict rotation, and, if 
you wish to benefit early, 
you are advised to post 


the coupon without delay. 


Annual Subscriptions: 


WEEKLY Service 
20 Gns. 


FORTNIGHTLY Service 


11 Gns. 


MONTHLY Service 6 Gns. 


.- UNIVERSITY TAILORS LTD... 


London, S.W.8 


Please put my 
name on your 
priority file for The 
Care of Clothes by 
Subscription. 


If previous “Qi pee waiubaaioon 
Name. | EE ees eee! 


MI ica critical icine 
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§6°O 
The New Writing Instrument 
@ Contains sufficient ink to write for 
months without refilling. 
@ Writes on a ball-bearing with a velvet 
touch and a smooth gliding action. 
@ The ink dries as you write. 
@ Does not smudge even on wet paper. 


@ Makes at least six perfect carbon 
copies. 


@ A boon to left-handed writers. 
@ Does not leak at any 
altitude. 


Retail Price : 34/10 
including tax. 
Place your order 
with local retailers 
Trade Enquiries 


nly : 

SIR HENRY LUNN 
LIMITED. 
(Commercial Dept.) 
67, Brook Street, 
















» W.1, Made in 

amen England by: 

Patents granted THE MILES 

or pending. MARTIN PEN CO. 
LIMITED. 










° 
‘Biro 
REFILL SERVICE 
‘Biro’ Service re- 
tailers will fit a 
refill unit and ser~ 
vice your ‘ Biro’ 
for an inclusive 

charge of five 
\_shillings. J 
SS 










BEHIND THE 


Ever-Ready super-keen 
Corrux Blades are hol- 
low-ground from speci- 
ally made surgical steel— 
steel with enough weight 
to take a hollow ground 
edge and hold it longer 
than ordinary wafer 
blades. After grinding 
comes honing and strop- 
ping. Each blade is 
stropped 4840 times. 


THEY’RE HOLLOW GROUND — 


IT’S THE WEIGHT 











THAT GIVES 


SHAVES 






' SMOOTHER, EASIER 





sere aemeet 
Teele ken kann] 


| DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


= 


Fimoraree Macee Tooo a Co ive 
AOmeom + seTaaiinneo 098 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it— Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. , 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO, LTD. 


Wine Merchants to HM. the King, Wigmore St. V1 














‘Memphis’ Sandal 


— sling-back, toeless and sideless, 
in black or crimson suede. 





Individually fitted to your feet for length, width 
and girth, as every size is made in several fittings. 








Naren s m4 - > 
~ agate 


y (A DL4l Wau ] 7 yp.) Anan , ; 

East Riddlesden Hall Faron 
Keighley, Yorkshire.. g 

(One of the properties of the National Trust.) 





BOOT POLISH 


iN BLACK, BROWN £. DARK BROWN 


Yupreme for Quality 





days walk | For custard that 
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10 GRACE THE TEAVTAB 


19th Century Jilver Tea Ball 


A perforated container filled with tea and 

suspended by a chain in the teapot. The ball 

was raised as soon as the desired strength of 
} tea was obtained. 











The equipage of the modern tea 
table is completed by the biscuits 
of — 


MS VITIE & 
PRICE LTD. 


Makers of Fine Biscuits 











EDINBURGH LONDON & MANCHESTER 


> 
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you can't 
surpass 


a | 














The name is always 


MONK & GLASS 
i» 
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Charivaria 


“Tr is very unwise to run when the temperature is above 
eighty degrees in the shade,” warns a medical writer. 
Our butter doesn’t seem to care. 


° ° 


“Does the B.B.C. pay women artists less than men?” 
asks a correspondent. Possibly—though we know of no 
proposal to replace the Tommy Handley programme with 

a show called Itwa. 





GINGER ROGERS o ° 


The One That Got Away. 
“Deserter No. 1. (Fish).” 
Daily paper. 
°o ° 


“T am amazed at the rapid 
disappearance of the American 
loan,” says a correspondent. 
Apparently he doesn’t smoke, 
go to the cinema or eat 
pineapples. 


° ° 





A “German prisoners in this 

country now get practically 
as much liberty as British citizens,” says a writer. But it’s 
only the British citizens that try to escape. 


° o 


Vegetarianism is said to be spreading rapidly. For many 
people it has already reached a five-day week. 
o°)60OUl 


In a recent boxing match both contestants slowed up in 
the middle rounds. Apparently Mr. Stewart MacPherson 
was going too fast for them. 


An American tourist says he climbed a mountain in 
Scotland that apparently had no name—at least the local 
inhabitants didn’t know of any. There is no suggestion 
that it should be called Ben Hecht. 


° ° 


“PLANE PANCAKES WITH 3 ToNS OF STRAWBERRIES.” 

x) © “ © ne %? 

What, no lemons? Headline in “Evening News. 
°o °o 


A septuagenarian corre- 
spondent recalls that as a 
small child she saw Lord 
Beaconsfield recumbent on a 
seaside beach. Did she go 
for a stroll on the peer ? 


° ° 


Sports equipment is costing 
more. In some public-houses 
enthusiasts have to be con- 
tent with shove-farthing. 





°o ° 


A sentimentalist wants the old cries of London revived. 
How jolly to hear “Sorry, no muffins!” this autumn. 


° o 


“She saw one soldier being helped from the hall by two companions, 
the blood streaming from his head. One man was waving a heavy 
chair about, and there was a crash. About forty were quarrelling. 
‘It was the worst fight I have ever seen at a dance,’ she said.” 


Oh, come—think hard! Berks. paper. 
° roy 


Hollywood studio staffs report that film magnates are 
so worried about the success of British pictures that they 
won’t even take yes for an answer. 
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H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


top of our grand piano when my wife was away 
and I wanted an excuse not to dust the drawing 
room. 
SHE WAS SIMON McGILLIVRAY’S LITTLE 
PASSION FRUIT, WAS ISOPEL. 


(The scene is a Press Conference.) 


Le following Fragment I wrote in the dust on the 


Pustic Reiations Orricer. Well, chaps, the Minister 
deems it a real pleasure to have you all here and is 
not without expectation that the meeting will be 
one of mutual profit. He wishes me to arrange my 
remarks under the heads: Policy—Implementation of 
Same—Factors Tending to Postpone Same of Same. 
What say we go? 

CENTRAL EUROPEAN SNIPPET SERVICE. How much he 
get, the Minister? How paid? Whether in arrears? 
Rakes-off ? 

P.R.O. Information not available, as reserved for his 
autobiography. Now, really, we must get on to 
Policy: The Minister is most anxious that the results 
of his recent thinking shall be placed fair and square 
before the electorate, and this is where we can give each 
other a lift. I will not keep you waiting any longer for 
the Minister’s slogan: “Be it done as only you can do 
it: lest, come the Future, we regret the Past.” Over- 
seas Correspondents are asked to replace the sub- 
junctives by other parts of speech. 

WoMmEN aNnD Work. What about the case of little Mrs. 
Patch? Done her they have by giving her a certificate 
and refusing her a licence all by- the same post and 
then the Appeal Board turning out to be them as 
came round to inspect her in a car before they got 
promoted and now the timber keeps arriving but 
they ’ve took her saw. 

P.R.O. The case you mention will, indubitably, receive 
sympathetic investigation, and should the facts be as 
stated they will be adjudicated upon at the earliest 
opportunity which is consistent with the Nature of 
Things. 

WomEN anD Work. On behalf of the Little People of 
Britain—Thank you. 

THE JOURNAL OF TELEPATHOLOGY. Don’t I remember 
you doing the “Through the Goalie’s Eyes” column 
on the old Gazette? 

P.R.O. Happy Days, Hect. Well, on we go . The 
Minister attaches the greatest importance to Economy 
of thought, word and deed. 

Varsity JaPEs. You can’t attach importance to anything. 
It inheres. 

P.R.O. The Minister—really we must keep him in the fore- 
front of the picture—the Minister wishes you to be 
the first to know that he is appointing a Committee 
to Investigate the Utilization of Expert Opinion in the 
Furtherance of his Plans. The Chairman will be 
Chief Baron Snape, who has kindly consented to 
return from retirement, bless him. 

SHEPHERD HUDDLESTONE’s News LETTER. 
minded ? 

P.R.O. His mind combines inexorability and plasticity in 
rather interesting proportions. The other members 
are T. Babkin, F. K. Houseller and Maggie Molquhoun, 
of whom little or nothing is known, apart from the 
over-riding fact that they are not sitting on any other 
committee so will be free to devote their time to this. 


Is he flexible- 


The secretary is Aubrey Papst of the Heligoland Bond 
Commission, known to you all as author of The 
Lamasery I Loved, What Happened to Edith and Folk 
Songs from the Medway Valley. 

Low Tatgs. Is the Minister satisfied that his measures 
will lead us one and all into a land flowing with milk 
and honey and if not why not ? 

P.R.O. Steady on, old chap. Trapping a Minister into 
optimism is a bit below the belt, isn’t it? 

Tue Youne Ecoxoaist. When do we get the drinks? 
The film people usually start with them. 

P.R.O. Well, fellers, I’m not saying that if I were given a 
free hand there wouldn’t be something to make the 
party go; but policy is policy and the one here is no 
cupboard love and all for the public interest. 

REVIEW OF VENTRILOQUIAL StupIgs. Surely you could 
have something sent in from the British Museum 
tea-room? Anyhow, where is the Minister all this 
time ? 

P.R.O. Well, I didn’t expect that from one of the boys. 
After all, you may get on the bandwagon one day 
yourself. If he always turned up, where should I be? 
As a matter of fact he’s in conference but he hopes to 
look in before we close. I advise you not to pin too 
much to it. It’ll be just a nod and then off again, 
polite if not informative. You had better shoot the 
queries at me. 

Wass Rampant. Got a human angle? 

P.R.O. Two. Yesterday a dear old lady sent the Minister 
a calendar made by herself out of some kind of break- 
fast food; and the Minister’s hobby is toy lighthouses. 
They flash their beams out of the window every night 
to welcome him home from the House. 


Enier the MUNIsTER 


MInIsTER. Is it a deputation ? 

P.R.O. No, the Press—daily, weekly and occasional. 

MrnisTER. Would the speech about the goal of life being 
service do? 

P.R.O. No, they’re rather cynical. Give them the low- 
down on something and wink a lot. 

MrvisTER. I can’t wink in a monocle; I often wonder why. 

Press. Speak up... Watch for the birdie... When 
are you going to retire ?... May we quote your 
ipsissima verba ? 

MinisTER. It has afforded me great pleasure to have met, 
you and now I will hand you over to our Public 
Relations Officer who I am sure will know much more 
than I. 

Press. Of course he does but he isn’t you, and you’re 
news while he isn’t, so talk fast, can’t you. 

MintstER. I am just an ordinary man—more s0, if 
anything, than most of you—and my heart beats in 
tune with that of the Great British, Public. I am 
introducing several Bills shortly that will make this 
evident and I look to you to uphold Snakes in 
amber! what’s Jelly Applestraw doing here ? 

P.R.O. He’s representing Retrogression . The Little 

Review That’s Different. 

MrxisteR. I used to be his P.P.S. Fancy your getting 
into regular work, Jelly. 

JELLY APPLESTRAW. I’ve struck it lucky, Benjy. I’m 
moving up to Editor next week. Would you like this 
job? 

MINISTER. 





Done! 
FINis 
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[The Antique Dealers’ 


MEMORY MARKET 


Fair, under the patronage of H.M. Queen Mary, 
Park Lane, from June 11th—27th}. 


is being held at Grosvenor House, 
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“Now this field is in ley at the moment.” 


Lady Addle at the Fourth of June a 


Bengers, Herts, 1947 


Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 

—The Glorious Fourth of 

June, as it is called! And 
what tradition lies behind that title— 
the day on which the Duke of Welling- 
ton played and won the Eton Field 
Game on the battlefield of Waterloo, 
or was it the first procession of boats 
led by Lord Howe in the English 
Channel in 17942 Whichever it was, 
it is certainly a landmark in the social 
year, and one which I have never 
missed since childhood. For it is not 
too much to say that the numbers in 
the school would have been materially 
affected had the Coot family given 
their patronage elsewhere. We hold 
indeed a unique record of nine genera- 
tions taking third form, though my 
father, who was of course a fine scholar, 
would, I believe, with fifty more marks, 
have taken lower fourth. Three of 
Mipsie’s husbands were Etonians, 
besides. my own boys and Addle of 
course, who did brilliantly, having 
rowed on one occasion for his house 





four, and also having been tried out 
for the house football eleven. The 
only one of our family to get into 
“Pop,” however, was Mipsie, who 
went there so often at one time, at 
the president, Lord Alfred Masher’s 
invitation, that there was some silly 
fuss about it and Lord Alfred was 
asked to leave Eton. 

So it may be imagined how I look 
forward to “The Fourth,” and with 
what excitement I started this year 
early in the morning to prepare a 
picnic. Addle hovered about watch- 
ing me and looking somewhat de- 
pressed, I thought. ‘“Come, my dear 
boy,” I said, as I split a tea-cake and 
spread it with my favourite stuffing of 


‘powdered ginger and anchovy paste, 


“cheer up. You’re not going to your 
funeral.” “I’m not so sure,” my 
husband said gloomily, then he laughed 
rather awkwardly and said that he 
was worried because one of his pigs— 
Bengers Beauty—seemed off colour. 
“Now, my dear Addle,” I said, “which 
means most to you—your pigs or 
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Mipsie’s grandchildren and your own 
great-nephew at Eton?” I was a little 
afraid what his answer might be, so I 
hurriedly left the room, calling over 
my shoulder that he must be ready to 
start in the car at 11.30. 

But when we got there I almost 
wished he had stayed behind, as he 
would insist on watching the cricket, 
whereas I naturally wanted to walk 
round and see old friends. I was also 
anxious to meet little Hirsie’s future 
housemaster, though I must confess, 
when eventually I was introduced to 
him, that I was sadly disappointed. 
I told him several stories about Hirsie, 
showing how very forward and _ in- 
telligent he was—only a few days ago 
I found the little chap putting blobs 
of honey into the flowers on my best 
hat—‘“‘for the bees, G’anmama,” he 
had said! But Mr. Scott-Free did not 
seem very interested and soon made an 
excuse to get away. I do not think 
a man like that is fitted to bring out 
the best in a brilliant character like 
Hirsie’s. 














But we had a most happy time 
otherwise. I brought picnic tea and 
supper as well as lunch, but the boys 
preferred for some reason to have 
tea at Rowland’s and dinner at some 
very expensive place near Maidenhead. 
They all seemed to enjoy themselves 
though, including Addle, who absent- 
mindedly ordered a whole bottle of 
claret, forgetting, I presume, that the 
boys and I would drink ginger-beer 
(though I like a tiny touch of cherry 
brandy in mine). In fact I became a 
trifle nervous that they were all 
getting somewhat out of hand, so I 
quickly hustled them all back to Eton 
to see the special quincentenary ex- 
hibition which was the feature of this 
year’s Fourth, as I have often noticed 
that nothing sobers young people so 
quickly as taking them to see works 
of art. 

For the benefit of those who had 
the misfortune to go to other schools 
I must explain that it was at one time 
fashionable for boys, on leaving Eton, 
to have their portrait painted and 
present it to the school. Consequently, 
there is a wonderful collection of 
portraits by most of the famous 
eighteenth- century painters. These 
include one of Thomas Bertrand 
Marmaduke de Trop Coot, Viscount 
Crainiham, son of the seventh Earl 
Coot, by Romney. The artist has 
caught him in a charming, character- 
istic pose of his schooldays, his head 
on his hand, his eyes closed, and the 
fine young mouth slightly parted in 
the commencement of a yawn. There 
were also some beautiful pictures of 
Eton which were loaned for the 
exhibition, including some Turners, 
but it was sad that his great descendant 
in style as I often think, my sister 
Maudie (who was killed out otter- 
hunting in 1896), should have the 
little masterpiece which I offered— 
Windsor Castle from Arches, or Arches 
from Windsor Castle, it is a little 
difficult to determine which—refused 
for lack of space. 

I would rather like to have looked at 
the books and the exhibition of college 
silver, but Addle refused, saying that 
he had plenty of both in his own house. 

Then came what I must admit was a 
difficult time—waiting for nightfall for 
the fireworks. We established our- 
selves in good places, but Addle would 
keep walking up and down instead of 
sitting comfortably on the rug, and 
when I suggested passing the time by 
singing glees the boys seemed horror- 
struck at the idea. Eventually, how- 
ever, the moment arrived, and the 
procession of boats appeared, amidst 
thunderous cheers, followed by a 
splendid firework display. 


What sentiments these two events 
conjured up! For the first recalled an 
occasion when my brother Humpo, 
always an incorrigible practical joker, 
contrived to shower the garlanded 
hats of the crews with pepper, so that 
two boats overturned through sneezing. 
It was his last half, otherwise—but 
of course headmasters have little sense 
of humour. 

The other delightful memory is of 
watching the fireworks one year with 
Mipsie and the immensely rich Nawab 
of Hotgong, who was greatly impressed 
by the display. Suddenly, as the 
Eton coat of arms was illuminated, 
two tears were seen to be coursing 
down my sisters cheek. ‘Your 
Highness can’t understand,” she said, 
in answer to the Nawab’s sympathetic 
inquiries, “what that symbol means 
to us English. I would like to show 
my loyalty and devotion by wearing 
a brooch of the Eton arms, but I am 
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too poor to buy one.” (She was 
between husbands then and living on 
a few beggarly thousands a year.) 
Not long after a magnificent brooch 
arrived, carried out in diamonds, 
rubies and sapphires, together with 
a courteous note from the Nawab, 
saying that he was proud to assist 
an English duchess in taking part in 
what he greatly respected as one of 
our national religious ceremonies. 
M. D. 
° ° 


“Britt ReacHEes House or Lorps.” 
Headline in “Motor Transport.” 


Another self-made man? 
° ° 


“ONE WoMAN IN Two QUEUES 
To Buy Foop.” 
Heading in “News Chronicle.” 


The point of intersection ? 














“B.B.C.?...1’d just like to thank you for the short break 


in transmission which occurred between seven-fifty-five and eight-ten.” 
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At the 


Pictures 





A HaAnpsoME THRILLER 


ECOGNIZABLE as “a camera- 
man’s picture,” Take My Life 
(Director: Ronatp NEAME) is none 
the worse for that. It is, I believe, the 
first work as a director of Mr. NEAME, 
hitherto known as what the film world 
calls a Director of Photography, and 
he has given the camera a good deal 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM ITALY? 
PA is es 5 ee be oo tS Marius Gorinc 


of the jam; the fact that this does not 
throw the whole thing out of balance 
is due to the very considerable merit 
of the film in all other departments. 
I enjoyed it very much, and any of 
you who avoid it “because it’s a 
murder story,” or on account of any 
other arbitrary rule you may have, 
will be making a mistake. To be sure 
it is a murder story, and one in which 
the suspense is attained by the not 
unfamiliar method of allowing us to 
see that it is the wrong man who is 
being accused on circumstantial evi- 
dence, and to watch the race against 
time of his wife to defeat it; but 
seldom has such a theme been more 
intelligently treated. The detail— 
notice particularly the sownd in some 
of the small scenes—is excellent; the 








acting is smooth, easy, a pleasure to 
watch; the dialogue is unusually 
literate and worth listening to (the 
morons in the audience cough con- 
tinuously through it, keeping quiet 
for the stretches of silent suspense) ; 
and the pictures, as pictures, repay 
inspection and often give pleasure. 


The Yearling (Direc- 
tor: CLARENCE Brown) 
is not the sort of picture 
that rouses my en- 
thusiasm, or the sort 
that I would even, by 
choice, go to see at all, 
but there is much un- 
deniable good in it and 
it will be an enormous, 
unclouded success with 
many thousands of 
people whose tastes 
differ from mine. I 
recognize that the 
reserve with which I 
approach films about 
children or animals, and 
particularly films about 
children and animals, is 
no more absolutely justi- 
fiable than that with 
which some of you 
above - mentioned ap- 
proach “a murder 
story”; one should 
judge anything on its 
merits without reference 
to such intolerant objec- 
tions; but prejudice is 
powerful, and animals 
and children have so 
often brought out the 
worst in Hollywood that 
the very idea of a film 
about them is apt to bring out the 
worst in me. However, The Yearling, 
though often extremely sentimental 
and a good deal too highly Techni- 
colored to be true, has a genuinely 
good idea and puts it over (apart from 
the off-screen “heavenly choir,” which 
has already taken a beating from the 
critics) quite well and inoffensively. 
As the eleven-year-old Jody, whose 
passionate wish for a pet is granted 
when he acquires a fawn, which has at 
last to be shot because it destroys 
growing crops, CLAUDE JARMAN is 
probably as good a child actor as could 
be found anywhere, even if he looks 
a bit ethereal for a Florida farmer’s 
son. JANE WYMAN is excellent as the 
mother, and GREGORY PECK gives a 
sound, credible portrait of the father. 
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Dear Murderer (Director: ARTHUR 
CRABTREE) is another bright ‘British 
thriller; what makes it inferior to 
Take My Life is the fact that it is 
essentially more stagey. There is a 
theatrical neatness and effectiveness 
about the plot, and the characters are 
little more than types—the insanely 
jealous husband, the unfaithful wife, 
her two lovers (one of whom is The 
Successful Barrister), and so on. 
Nevertheless it is quite handsomely 
done: Eric PortmaN is neat and 
ruthless as the ingenious murderer, 
and the other players, all good, include 
Jack WARNER as an unobtrusively 
convincing Scotland Yard man. 


The prodigious technical skill that 
went to the making of Duel in the 
Sun (Director: Kine Vipor) certainly 
might have been better employed— 
but I was less unfavourably impressed 
than all the stern critics had led me to 
expect. Much of the colour is good, 
and one can take pleasure in, for 
instance, the finely-managed, cumula- 
tively exciting sequence (from the first 
warning bell to the last. called-off 
fight) that may be summarized as 
“Cattlemen v. Railway”; even while 
recognizing that the basis of the story 
as a whole is sexual passion more 
crudely treated than usual, and that 
the final “duel” is a messy and 
absurd business. R. M. 


J.4D. 
[The Yearling 


HARDLY HUMAN 
DME nm ~% CLAUDE JARMAN, JUN. 
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Confidence 


AM by nature of a timid dis- 

position, and if there is one thing 

I loathe more than another it is 
interviewing people to try to sell 
things to them. Luckily it is possible 
to carry on most of my trade by post, 
and I can hold my own quite well in 
correspondence. I can be firm about 
terms,» good-humouredly chide the 
man who forgets to send me the 
cheque on the due date, and even write 
to perfect strangers, merchants with 
whom I have never dealt before, in a 
bold and fearless manner likely to 
impress them with my personality, or 
rather with the personality which I 
want them to think I possess. 

So naturally I avoid personal inter- 
views whenever possible, for it must 
be confessed that I do not shine in 
personal interviews. The merchants 
who deal in the particular goods which 
I sell are without exception men of 
strong personality, with lips set in a 
thin line, and steely eyes. They in- 
variably sit in swivel chairs behind 
enormous desks, and very rarely do 
they lose control of the swivel chairs 
and suddenly spin round like tops. 
One of them did once and he was so 
embarrassed that I got half-a-guinea 
out of him while he was still blushing, 
but he was only the exception that 
proves the rule. 

I used to take a friend with me 
when I was obliged to interview one of 
my merchants, to lend me moral 
support, and I used to ask him after- 
wards if he could lay his finger on the 
weakness of my manner. 

“T think it is your high-pitched 
giggle that puts them off more than 
anything,” he told me. “And a 
peculiagly shifty look in your eyes as 
if you have just robbed a blind man 
of a box of matches, and your habit of 
washing your hands with invisible 
soap like Uriah Heep.” 

After this I used to watch myself 
carefully while I was interviewing the 
merchants, so as to avoid giggling, 
looking shifty, and washing my hands 
with invisible soap, but this took up 
so much of my attention that I forgot 
to listen to what the merchants were 
saying, and no business was done. 

My friend suggested that I had an 
inferiority complex from being poor 
and in dire need of guineas, accen- 
tuated by my knowledge that the 
merchants were drawing fabulous 
salaries for just swivelling round and 
round in chairs all day and pursing 
their lips. He said that I wanted 
something to give me confidence, and 
for this purpose there was nothing like 
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“For the Honours Certificate you do the same tests again, but 
with our Miss Pratt in the back seat.” 


a fine long cigar, and another good 
thing was always to drive up to the 
offices of the merchants in a taxi. 
Not that a taxi got you there any 
more.quickly, but that it was such an 
obvious waste of money that it made 
you feel rich. 

This plan sounded expensive, but I 
had heard that most great modern 
businesses had been built up by men 
who were not afraid to spend a whale 
to catch a mackerel, so I tried it. I 
bought a cigar as long as it was strong 
for seven-and-sixpence, and took a 
taxi from Victoria to F Street, 
where most of the merchants in my 
particular line of business swivel 
themselves. I effected a sale, but 
my net loss after paying for the cigar 
and the taxi was three shillings. 
Clearly this could not go on. Either 
I must use smaller whales or catch 
bigger mackerels. In the end I hit on 
an amended scheme that has so far 
worked quite well. I go by bus to a 
point within a few yards of F—— 
Street, and take a taxi at the minimum 
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fare. Instead of throwing away the 
cigar and leaving it for the merchant 
to finish I ram it carelessly into my 
pocket, and my present one has so far 
survived fourteen interviews which 
have yielded, in all, £9 lI4s. 6d. 
Incidentally I have completely ex- 
ploded the myth that a cigar is no good 
if you relight it. By shaving off the 
charred end with a razor-blade you can 
make it as good asnew. Naturally, after 
being rammed fourteen times carelessly 
into my pocket it has lost something of 
its pristine freshness, but by carefully 
mending the cracks with stamp-paper 
I have ensured that it still enables me 
to get in a couple of good puffs as I 
enter the room. 


°o ce) 


“The Pompey Juniors were held to a 
I1—1 draw by Queen’s Park Rangers 
Reserves .. . Had the Portsmouth attack 
settled down to their task earlier in the game 
the result might well have been reversed.” 


“Portsmouth Evening News.” 
Well, it’s not too late even now, is it ? 
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An Innocent in Britain 


(Mr. Punch’s special correspondent is on tour to find out how the land lies for visitors from overseas.) 


1—By Way of Atonement 


already embarrassing bundle of blurbs for Britain I 
am not the man and this is certainly not the time to 
make them. Readers may like, may not like (cross out 
that which is not applicable), to be reminded that the 


L excuses are needed for adding yet another to the 
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Innocent was at large last year in the United States of 
America. Before he left New York it was suggested that 
faute de dollars he might repay a thousand kindnesses by 
drafting a sort of Intelligent American’s Guide Thro’ Post- 
War Britain. They saw my point immediately and con- 
gratulated me warmly on such a splendid flash of inspiration. 
Didn’t you, Hank ? 

Well, I have examined the county cricket fixtures and 
I am about to set out with an interesting itinerary. But 
before we get stuck into the beauty-spots I should like to 
make two brief but highly important announcements. 
First, it must be made perfectly clear that the author is 
in no way responsible for any faults of fact or fixture 
which may creep into these articles. We live in a changing 
world, friends, and nothing—nothing, understand—can be 
guaranteed. Secondly, I urge every visitor to get in 
touch, and stay in touch, with the Travel Association’s 
Tourist Information Centre at 66 Whitcomb Street, 
Leicester Square. They are reliable. 

Every guide-book should open with a pompous paragraph 
or two dealing with position, geology, main drainage, 
topography and so on. Britain, then, is perched high but 
not too dry on the Continental Shelf, at the world’s cross- 
roads and midway between the Kremlin and the White 
House. For all this she is indebted to her genius for 
compromise. 

The geology of the country is ideal and of absorbing 


interest. It consists chiefly of white horses cut into the 
chalk hills of the south. These may be inspected from any 
good railway. Nowhere in the world will the traveller 
find such a wealth and variety of rock formations, from 
the rarest Pre-Cambrian to the common or garden Pleisto- 
cene and Recent. And, what is more, they are all easily 
accessible: a short journey by bus or train and you are 
with your favourite deposit. 

The drainage of the country is hygienic and efficient. 
We do these things well in Britain, without fuss. 

The topography should give every satisfaction. Of chief 
interest are the highlands and lowlands which are dis- 
tributed very evenly throughout the country in the interests 
of sport, sheep and motoring. Nothing in Britain is on the 
grand scale. We have no skyscrapers: our mountains are 
manor houses, our hills mere bungalows. We have no 
mighty rivers. but thousands of merry streams, brooks 
and rivulets called Ouse or Derwent. We have no canyons, 
only valleys—but valleys of such incredible greenness and 
social significance that they swarm with novelists, town 
and country planners and hikers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is something for 
everybody in Britain, though there may well be less before 
long if the economists are to be believed. We are a very 
mixed people, with the blood of Angle, Saxon, Pict, Scot, 
Jute, etc., in our veins, and we provide immense scope for 
any tourist with a flair for ethnological research. In 
general it may be said that the Picts are mostly bank- 
managers or furriers, the Jutes importers, the Angles 
exporters or firemen, and the Saxons auctioneers, broad- 
casters or lightermen. But there are many strange 
permutations and combinations of character and aptitude 
to upset these groupings. 





Recognition test—racial types 


So much for the background: now, as I mount my 
bicycle, let me tackle a few of the questions which flood my 
Transatlantic mail-basket every morning. 


1. Is the climate of Britain as bad as the books and films 
make out ? 


No, we have the most agreeable weather of any country 
in the northern hemisphere within the same degrees of 
latitude and longitude. The average rainfall of the capital 
(London is the most suitable region to be regarded as 
typical) is a mere twenty-four inches per annum, and most 
of this is confined to Lord’s, the Oval and various horti- 
cultural shows. In other parts of London men carry 
umbrellas that haven’t been unrolled for years and years. 
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British temperatures often puzzle the foreigner. Our 
climate is proudly equable and any deviation from what 
President Harding called “normalcy” is energetically 
discouraged. Thus temperatures are usually given as 
“degrees in the shade,” not because they sound better 









































that way, or because British people like to sun-bathe in 
the shade, but because we prefer to minimize our achieve- 
ments and natural advantages. Besides, shade tempera- 
tures can be taken throughott the year in Britain. 

And, for goodness’ sake, don’t imagine that we are 
always groping about in fog—the ‘London Particular,” 
beloved of the novelist and script-writer. We used to have 
fogs of course, but not now. We still have the atmospheric 
humidity, but there’s not enough smoke to go with it. 
In fact the air over Britain is remarkably pure these days. 
In America you have your central heating: over here we 
achieve the same result with a fuel crisis and cigarettes at 
twenty for three-and-fourpence. 

Just one more point about the weather—a tricky point 
touching on a matter of social etiquette. As the sun sinks 
in the west (a reliable compass will give you a bearing) the 
air becomes slightly cool, not to say chilly, and you may 
be tempted to run indoors and switch on an electric fire. 
But I shouldn’t if I were you—not if you want to be 
a@ la mode. Not switching on is all the rage in Britain 
this year. 


2. Is British money terribly confusing to people not 
accustomed to it ? 


Well, now, I suppose it is a bit complicated. The great 
thing is to bring plenty of dollars and other hard currency 
with you. Then you can’t go far wrong, can you? The 
pound sterling is our unit of currency, but most prices are 
marked in guineas (twenty-one twentieths of a pound). 
This has nothing to do with inflation: it’s just one of those 
old customs which endear us to the world. There is of 
course no note or coin of this value. 

Goods marked £4 19s. 11d. cost five pounds or twenty 
dollars. 


The Travel Association’s Guide describes our threepenny- 
piece (half a dime) as “a twelve-sided coin containing 
bronze.” So look out for counterfeit stuff. On the subject 
of tipping the same authority states that “It is not com- 
pulsory, but usual to give the driver of a taxi-cab a tip.” 
I should be most grateful if travellers of an experimental 
turn of mind would furnish me with concise accounts of 
their experiences. 


3. Need we bring any food ? 


Yes, please. At the moment a fierce and terribly 
exhausting controversy is raging about whether we in 
Britain are starving or not. Nobody seems to know. 
But we keep on losing at practically every sport, so I 
suppose there must be something in it. I mean to say, 
what other possible reason . . .? 

Some thirty-five thousand of our hotels were destroyed 
or damaged by bombs or requisitioning authorities during 
the war and it is not easy, therefore, to find accommodation. 
So book ahead. At their best British hotels are remark- 
ably good. The service is a little slow, perhaps, but so 
unobtrusive that you are left wondering. 

The letter ““U” in the guide-books means that although 
hotels so marked are not licensed to sell alcoholic beverages 
the management (on request) will always slip out un- 
obtrusively with a jug. 


4. Do you have to pay any special taxes ? 

Heavens, no! This is Britain. There is no “taze de 
séjour,” no landing-tax, no embarkation-tax, no other 
imposts of any kind. And no income-tax unless you are 
staying more than six months. 


But there are one or two little things. You can’t expect 
to get Scotch over here as cheaply as you can over there, 
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. 4 little slow, perbaps, but so unobtrusive... 


can you? And you'll have to pay a bit more for your 
Virginian tobacco. Then, there are ... but, no, we must 
keep our little surprises or you'll think we ’ve done nothing 
to make you feel thoroughly at home. Hop. 
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“TI rather suspect they’re some of these ‘Art improves upon Nature’ chaps.” 


Shingle Street 


URY me lightly when I am dead 

B So that my spirit can rise, 
And none shall know that my ghost has fled, 

None shall know where the imp has sped 
When the owl in the darkness cries. 
Out of the grave I shall hurry and fling 
Careless wings to the winds that sing 
Over the marshes, until my feet 
Dance to the shore at Shingle Street, 
Dance so light along Hollesley Bay, 
My fleeting feet will forget how they 
Crept in pain when, mortal feet, 
They suffered the pebbles of Shingle Street. 
And if the moon should rise from the sea, 
Making a golden path for me, 
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I’ll cast myself to the waves’ caresses 
(For ghosts don’t bother with bathing dresses) 
And swim right out on the golden track, 
Till I turn at last and there look back . 
To the trees’ dark line beyond the bay, 
And the square church tower of silver grey; 
For I know that in death I shall never forget 
Those trees and the church .. . 

But I’m not dead yet, 
And life is sweet on a clear hot day 
When the sunlight dances on Hollesley Bay, 
When the blue sky down to the blue sea smiles, 
And the shingle stretches for golden miles, 
And the marsh shimmers green. Ah, life is sweet 
When the sun shines down on Shingle Street. 
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t forget there’s quite a flourishing Old Boys 
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IPUESDAY, June 3rd.— 

On great occasions, there 
is no doubt about it, the 
House of Commons rises to 
great heights. To-day was 
one of those occasions, and it 
produced scme astonishing 
by-products. 

As soon as Question-time 
was over, and the sweltering 
Members (for the record, an unpre- 
cedented heat-wave was in progress) 
had forced themselves into attitudes 
of attention, Mr. ATTLEE, the Prime 
Minister, stepped to the Table with a 
sheaf of typed notes in his hand. He 
announced that a plan for the future 
of India had been under discussion 
and that it had received considerable 
support from the Indian leaders. 

There was a great roar of approval 
as he added: “I would like to express 
the gratitude and appreciation of the 
Government for the great service 
which Lord Mountbatten, the Viceroy, 
has rendered.” 

Mr. ATTLEE went on to explain the 
plan—for the setting up, as speedily 
as possible, of one or more States in 
India which would have the status of 
Dominions and be able to decide for 
themselves what their future would be. 
Because the country was not clearly 
divided between Hindus and Moslems, 
there would have to be special arrange- 
ments in some parts, to ensure that 
other interests got justice and fair 
representation in any partition. 

A little wistfully, he commented 
that the Government still thought an 
all-India Government would have 
beén preferable, but it was clear from 
the context of the statement that no 
chance of this existed. The Prime 
Minister said very firmly that it was 
for the Indian people to frame their 
own constitution and that the British 
Government would take no part in it. 
And so a Bill would be passed through 
Parliament as soon as might be, setting 
up the “one or more” new Dominions 
and leaving the rest to the Govern- 
ments which would rule them. 

It was a clear and precise statement, 
delivered in Mr. ATTLEE’s clear and 
precise tones. Then Mr. CHURCHILL 
rose—and Mr. GALLACHER, the Com- 
munist, who, despite the fact that he 
is one of the most popular men in the 
House because of his sense of humour, 
can be irritating at times, chipped in 
with a point of order. This was a 
complaint that Mr. CHurcHILL had 
had an advance copy of the Prime 
Minister’s statement, whereas Mr. 
GALLACHER had been in the position 
of Old Mother Hubbard’s dog and 
had none. Mr. Speaker pointed out 
that copies could be had for the 





Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done: 


Tuesday, June 3rd.—House of Lords: National Service Bill 
Debated. House of Commons: Statement on India. 


Wednesday, June 4th.—House of Lords: Silken Politeness. 
House of Commons: Olde Worlde Courtesy. 


Thursday, June 5th.—House of Commons: Late News from 
the Scene of Action. 


asking in a few moments, and that it 
was correct for the Leader of the 
Opposition to have the courtesy of an 
advance copy. 

Mr. CuuRCHILL drily observed that 
even in Russia there were “different 
grades”’ of worker, and in the sub- 
sequent laughter Mr. GaLLACHER’S 
further comments were submerged. 
But then Mr. Richarp Strokes (who 
is usually less punctilious in matters 
of order) objected that Mr. CHURCHILL 
was making a speech when there was 
no motion before the House. Mr. 
Speaker patiently gave a second lesson 
in Parliamentary deportment, pointing 
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Impressions of Parliamentarians 





6. Mr. CuuterR EpeE (South Shields), 
Home Secretary 


out that a certain latitude was cus- 
tomarily given to Opposition Leaders 
on such important occasions. 

It is worth recording, as something 
entirely new and a little astonishing, 
that this decision, which permitted 
Mr. CHURCHILL to go on speaking, 
was loudly cheered by a considerable 
part of the Labour ranks of Tuscany. 

As though giving surprise for sur- 
prise, Mr. CHURCHILL rapidly made it 
plain that he and his friends intended 
to support the plan, or at any rate not 
to obstruct it. He said as much in so 
many words. Mr. ATTLEE seemed a 
trifle surprised; his colleagues more 
than a trifle. 

Mr. CHURCHILL pointed out (and 
not even Mr. GALLACHER said him nay) 
that the Government’s plan fulfilled 
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many of the hopes of pro- 
posals that had been put 
forward when he was Prime 
Minister. Then, without 
any warning, and in the 
most matter-of-fact tones, 
Mr. CHURCHILL mentioned 
Mr. ATTLEE’s tribute to the 
Viceroy, and added that if 
the plan worked out it 
would be a great credit not only to 
the Viceroy but—to the Prime Minister 
who had recommended his appoint- 
ment to the Kine. 

Mr. ATTLEE quickly recovered from 
his surprise at this clearly unexpected 
tribute and acknowledged it with a 
deep bow to his war-time chief, peace- 
time opponent, and all-time friend. 
The whole House cheered a chivalrous 
gesture, and there was in the cheer 
generous recognition of the part Mr. 
ATTLEE had played in the working out 
of a trying and difficult problem. 

The House showed itself as_ its 
admirers like to see it—as a Council 
of the Nation handling great affairs 
greatly. 

As if to show that it had still not 
forgotten the little (though doubtless 
important) things, the House later had 
a crisp half-hour’s argument over the 
refusal of the Home Secretary, Mr. 
CuuTEerR Epg, to confirm the appoint- 
ment of a provincial chief constable. 
A local Member who did not approve 
the Home Secretary’s disapproval got 
very tough with him, and Mr. Epr 
retorted as briskly, saying, half- 
apologetically, that he was one of those 
animals which, when attacked, fight 
back. Nothing happened about it all. 

In the Lords the Second Reading 
of the National Service Bill, which 
would authorize conscription for men 
of eighteen to twenty-six, was con- 
sidered. The Government, as in the 
Lower House, claimed that the Bill 
was essential and glossed over the 
fact that it had, overnight, cut the 
service period from eighteen months to 
twelve. The Opposition, as in the 
Lower House, complained about the 
cut, but said that it would vote for 
the Bill on the principle that two- 
thirds of a loaf are better than no 
Forces in these uncertain times. 


EDNESDAY, June 4th. — Mr. 

Morrison, Leader of the House, is 
reported to have given his followers on 
the Government side a little lecture on 
decorum to-day. This took place (if at 
all) in the privacy of a Party meeting, 
but the results were obvious on the 
Floor of the House. There was an 
almost Olde Worlde air about the 
courtesy, and if a Member found 
himself in the very act of shouting 
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“Now this tapestry is believed to be of fourteenth century origin ; unfortunately it has been restored 
beyond recognition by the Ladies’ League of Arts and Crafts.” 


down an opponent, or of expressing a 
view about his politics or personal 
appearance, he (or she) checked him- 
self (or herself) almost at once and 
murmured apologies. 

Not to be outshone, the Conserva- 
tives said: ‘‘Not at all!” and “Don’t 
mention it!” in quite the best style. 

It did not of course prevent some 
plain speaking—but it was all done 
with a well-bred manner. Mr. ARCHER 
BaLpwIn, for instance, when it came 
to a discussion on the Agriculture Bill, 
sent over some pretty barbed arrows, 
including a mention of ‘‘maniacs” 
among local agricultural officials who 
insisted on elaborate machinery when 
it was not necessary and were given to 
dispossessing farmers who said so. 

Mr. Hitary MarquanpD, replying 
for the Government, gently deprecated 
this naughty word, saying that no 
official ought to be so described. 
Whereupon Mr. Batpwin, without 
ado, explained that he really had meant 
to use the word “extremist.” 

There was a certain amount of tut- 
tutting at this, but the word has 
become so common as an expression of 
political criticism that it was allowed 





to pass. Mr. Batpwin added (as 
though afraid he had overdone the 
politeness) that the people concerned 
were officials with bees in their bonnets. 

But it was over in their Lordships’ 
House that the New Politeness was 
most strikingly demonstrated. The 
House of Peers of course does not go 
in (as a rule) for the ‘‘ You’re-another!”’ 
type of repartee, or for rough-and- 
tumble debates. 
can make their meaning (offensive or 
otherwise) tolerably plain when occasion 
demands. And it was well known that 
some noble lords were angry about the 
way the guillotine had been used in the 
Commons on the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. 

These pages recorded the ruthless 
decapitation in the Lower House at 
the time, and there seemed every 
chance that a few well-chosen words 
would be said on the subject in the 
Gilded Chamber. Lord JowirTt, the 
Lord Chancellor, always the soul of 
charm and urbanity, seemed to antici- 
pate this, and, adopting the theory 
that the Opposition customer is 
always right, got in first. 

In his silkiest tones he announced 
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But their Lordships. 


that the very essence of democracy 
was government by discussion. Noble 
lords sat up, startled. The Lord 
Chancellor went on to say that it was 
the duty of the Lords to examine the 
Bill with care, and to look at its 
implications as well as its terms. 
Noble eyebrows were raised. The 
Lord Chancellor added that he would 
try to meet reasoned argument 
with reasoned argument. Noble jaws 
dropped in gratified amazement. 

But the policy of conciliation paid 
handsome dividends, and the Bill went 
on its way comparatively smoothly, 
even though Lord LLEWELLIN was 
gently critical of some parts of it. 


IPIHURSDAY, June 5th.—Politeness 


was put to the supreme test to-day, 
when the Commons’ business for next 
week was announced. This is tradition- 
ally the time when there is a weekly 
row. Flash from the scene of action: 
Politeness and chivalry under great 
strain. Present position: Back-benches 
on both sides combining against 
Government Front Bench. Ministers 
fighting back, regardless of the Olde 
Worlde stuff. 











iff 


. . « and whether you're 
“Never Surrender.’”’ 


NEWS-STORY from India 

“opens a serious door,” as the 

Civil Servant said. The story 
was, that the Gandhi-Jinnah “‘appeal 
for peace” had been set to music and 
was to be chanted in the streets of 
Calcutta on one of the many “fateful 
days”. The motive is good and this 
column hopes that the device was 
successful. But what a precedent! 
The difficulty of getting the noblest 
and clearest White Paper into the 
heads of the people has long been a 
trouble not-only to Ministers but to 
the leaders of all parties. Even 
“Economic Surveys” have now their 
“popular editions” with coloured 
covers and snappy statistical diagrams, 
made up to look like a football pool 
or crossword puzzle. New magazines 
about coal are decorated with pictures 
of bathing beauties. And still the 
public do not buy enough. The 
attractions of the new musical and 
choral approach may prove irresistible 
to the harassed publicity-men of 
Whitehall. In fact, this column under- 
stands, a start has already been made 
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here for twelve months or eighteen, the motto of this regiment is 


The Cosmic Mess 


with paragraphs 49-52 of the Economic 
Inquest for 1948, which are to be issued 
in cantata form. A highlight of this 
work is the fine solo passage beginning : 

“An optimum measure of production 
is the predesideratum of an integrated 
economy...” 

This is followed by the triumphant 
chorus (for full choir): 

‘At the moment there is a shortage 
of goods all over the world: but this 
will not last !” 

This chorus (which provides a title 
for the whole piece) has the true 
Handelian sweep and_ satisfaction, 
from the first delicate announcement 
(sopranos and altos) of the “At the 
moment .. .” theme to the final all- 
part bellow of “But this will not 
last!”’ which covers fourteen pages of 
score. 

Then, of course, there are the big 
Bills, about which, Ministers say, the 
public are exhibiting an almost criminal 
comprehension-deficiency. Music will 
certainly be brought to the aid of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill, for 
example. To set the whole of this 
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great work to music (to say nothing of 
singing it) would, no doubt, be too 
much, but it is intended (this column 
hears) to issue a series of ‘Vocal 
Gems” from the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, one from each Part. 
The following passage from Section 54 
(Part V) will give some idea of the 
scope of the work, and the oppor- 
tunities of the composer: 

(4) In computing the unrestricted 
value of the interest of any person in 
land which, on the appointed day, was 
held by him with other land, there 
shall be deducted— 

(a) an amount equal to the com- 
pensation (if any) to which that 
person would be entitled for the 
severance of the land from that 
other land if the first-mentioned 
land were compulsorily acquired 
by a government department in 
pursuance of a notice to treat 
given on the appointed day ; and 

(6) in so far as the unrestricted 
value of the land depends on the 
prospect of development which 
would injuriously affect that 
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other land, an amount equal 
to the compensation (if any) to 
which that person would be 
entitled for such injurious affec- 
tion if the first-mentioned land 
were compulsorily acquired as 
aforesaid for the purpose of that 
development, 
and for the purpose of this sub-section 
any such compensation as aforesaid 
shall be calculated without regard to 
the provisions of Part II of the Act 
of 1944.” 

But some prickly questions at once 
present themselves. First, are Minis- 
ters sure of their effect? It is possible 
to overdo the musical appeal (“Plugged 
melodies are sweet but those unplugged 
Are sweeter .. .”). Suppose the Town 
Planning tunes become so popular as 
to be “hackneyed”. Suppose that 
indignant fathers yell from the gardens: 
“Switch it off!” Suppose that son, or 
daughter, replies sweetly: ‘‘But that, 
Papa, is a recording of Schedule Three 
of the Town. and Country Planning Bill, 
arranged for four voices. On the other 
side there is an orchestral selection 
from the Industrial Statistics.” Sup- 
pose all this. Is it not too likely that 
the indignant father in the end will lose 
all interest in the message of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill, and 
the country will be worse off than 
before ? 

Another point. Suppose that Minis- 
ters acquire a theatre in which to put 
over their musical messages and 
legislation. Suppose, even, that they 
simply send Government minstrels 
round the streets, chanting tuny bits 
from the Monthly Digest or the 
Explanatory Memorandum to the 
Agriculture Bill. Will Entertainments 
Duty be chargeable? Or will the 
singing count as an entertainment 
“wholly of an educational character” 
under the Finance Act of 1916? 

Another point. Copyright? How 
far is the new service to be a monopoly ? 
Will only Government minstrels be 
permitted to sing the White Papers 
and the Bills and the Blue Books? 
If so, why? The private, patriotic 
artist may well desire to serve his 
country in this way. But then, what? 
How far can he go? He may want to 
break away from the original text, 
though not the message: to abandon 
the prose, or at best the blank verse, 
of a White Paper, and give the 
message his own interpretation—to 
add rhyme, metre, grace and, who 
knows, clarity. But could he? For the 
life of it this column cannot tell you 
the legal position concerning the 
performing rights of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. To set a statute to music— 
whether for four parts or a solo singer 





“Yes, he’s our Flungarian cook’s husband.” 


only—is probably an offence—for 
most things are to-day. But it is 
difficult to see what offence. It can 
hardly be breach of privilege, so long 
at least as the original text is adhered 
to and the music is not obviously 
tainted with contempt of Parliament. 
As for copyright, once an Act has been 
passed by King, Lords and Commons 
you'd think it was the property of 
every citizen, wouldn’t you? But let’s 
have a look. On the outside of the 
volume containing the Public General 
Acts are printed the somewhat vague 
words: ‘Published by Authority” 
(but whose ?): and inside we are told 
that they are “printed by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, Ltd., for the King’s 
Printer of Acts of Parliament.” And 
Whitaker’s admirable Almanack says 
that in the King’s Printer of Acts of 
Parliament “is vested the copyright 
in all Government publications”. 

So now you know. And if without 
authority you turn a statute into light 
verse or condense a White Paper into 
an epigram or madly set to music the 
report of a Royal Commission, it will 
be the King’s Printer of Acts of 
Parliament (also Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office) who will be after 
you, no doubt. 

But this column is not downhearted. 
This column proposes to co-operate 
with the K.P. of A. of P.; and with 
the help of its favourite composer 
will help the K.P. to sell his stuff. We 
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have the following “lines” awaiting 
¢ his approval or in contemplation: 


Nationalization of Steel Bill (Clauses 
1-3)—Tenor Solo . 

Economic Trends in 1949—for Four 
Voices (S.A.T.B.). 


For the Schools 
Export or Die (March). 
Work—or Want (March). 
Come or Go—Don’t Stand About! 
(Fox-trot). 
Go-getter, get going (Tango). 


Madrigals for Ministers 
God Bless the Middle Classes! 
Morrison). . 
Down with the Middle Classes! (EK. 
Shinwell). 
Co-operate with me! (C. Attlee). 
Get to —— out of here! (Chorus). 
Now, skunks, the Dunkirk Spirit show. 
A. &. 


(H. 


° ° 


Foresight 
“Canning by the hermetic sealing process 
was invented in France late in the sixteenth 
century to preserve food for Napoleon’s 
armies.”—New York paper. 


° ° 


“The 175 Communist-Socialist Deputies 
and the 90 of the four smaller Leftist 
parties fell only 13 short of totalling tho 
278 required to vote the Government down 
in its first test of strength in the 55-man 
Constituent Assembly.”—Ozxford paper. 


Tellers, forward! 
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R. PRIESTLEY’S 

formula in Ever Since 
Paradise at the New dis- 
arms criticism not only by 
its dexterity but by provid- 
ing a pungent commentary on the play 
as it goes along. “I knew they’d 
never get away with the third act of 
a show like this,” yawns Mr. DENNIS 
ARUNDELL to Miss JANE CaRR as they 
wait at their pianos for the next stage 
of the play within the play. From 
such informality, dynamite in un- 
skilled hands, Mr. PriestLeEyY draws 
effects with an extraordin- 
ary sureness of satirical 
touch, holding up his 
action for cunningly cal- 
culated asides and even 
going so far as to cut short 
derisively a promising dis- 
quisition on his favourite 
time theory. In the inner 
play there are two people, 
whose marriage is cascad- 
ing downhill, and the other 
four characters are doing 
their best to find out for 
us just why and where 
they go wrong. This 
amorous laboratory is free 
of rules, except that Mr. 
ARUNDELL and Miss Carr 
provide music (Mr. ARuN- 
DELL’s) and backchat while 
Miss Ursuta JEANS and 
Mr. RocEer LivEsEy ex- 
pound the errors and 
possibilities being demon- 
strated by Miss Joy 
SHELTON and Mr. HucH 
KELLy, taking a hand in 
the experiment themselves 
wherever further characters 
are needed. The result is 
a series of unflaggingly 
funny charades sandwiched 
between brains-trusts on 
the connubial imponder- 
able in which Mr. Prrest- 
LEY’sS wit and fancy have 


At the Play 





Ever Stnce Parapise (NEw)—Epwarp, My Son (His 
MaJsesty’s)—THE BirRD-SELLER (PALACE) 


treatment, with an evident flavour of 
Arnold Bennett, of the rise to power 
and pomp of a large-scale industrial 
crook and of his disastrous spoiling of 
an only child we never see. It gives 
Mr. Morey and Miss Peccy ASHCROFT 
opportunities for lovely acting, but it 
has the shortcomings of a play which 
might have gone on indefinitely and 








(Ever Since Paradise 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


have missed Mr. Mor.ey. 
At the same time I think 
the play is well worth 
seeing for its wit and for 
the sum of a number of 
individual performances. In Holt’s 
rich unction Mr. Mortey is perfectly 
at home, though a wig is hardly 
sufficient disguise in the early scenes of 
struggle for the voice and manner of 
the Front Bench. Miss AsHcRorT 
takes the boy’s mother beautifully, all 
the way from the bright suburban 
wife to the broken-hearted drunkard of 
the end. And Miss LEUEEN 
MacGratTH (mistress), Mr. 
D. A. CLARKE - SMITH 
(headmaster), Mr. JoHN 
Rosrnson (doctor), and Mr. 
RicHarRD CaLpicoT (dis- 
carded accomplice) make 
up amore than sound team. 
Mr. Peter ASHMORE pro- 
duced, and Mr. ANTHONY 
HOo.ianp finishes six sets 
up—and good ones. 


At the Palace, more 
Perhapsburg. The Bird- 
Seller suggests that in the 
middle of the last century 
the P.R.O. to the Imperial 
Court was falling down on 
his job. My own recollec- 
tion—of a little later—is 
that you could hardly wash 
your hands anywhere in 
Austria without being 
glowered on by a purple 
Franz Josef, but here we 
come on one of his officers 
passing himself off profit- 
ably as his master among 
loyal but wonderfully un- 
observant villagers. That 
is about the level of the 
story, but as this is a 
musical, who cares? On 
the credit side there is a 
good deal. First, RicHarp 
TAUBER at the orchestra 


Of SES re ae er cee oe ae ae Miss Ursuta JEANS - 
seldom flowered more ae ae: See ce P controls. A silent TAUBER, 
happily. In these quick- William ............ . MR. Roger Livesry alas, but the musicians 
change burlesques both respond even to a flicker of 


Miss JEANS and Mr. 

LIVESEY are quite brilliant, whipping 
on wigs and moustaches to conjure a 
preposterous gallery of caricatures— 
father-in-law, scarlet woman, sooth- 
sayer, ham-handed lover and many 
more. The others play up to them 
admirably. The author produced this 
highly diverting affair, which he 
describes simply as “an entertainment 
chiefly referring to love and marriage.” 


_ Edward, My Son at His Majesty’s 
is by Mr. Ropert Morvey and Mr. 
Nort LancLey and is an episodic 


which in fact does go on too long. 
Holt’s technique of oily bluff and 
ruthlessness is standard, whether he is 
fixing the bit of arson which gives him 
his initial launch towards the peerage 
or buying up the school from which his 
nasty little boy has been expelled. 
The episodes in themselves are enter- 
taining, but the graph of our feelings 
remains the same. Anywhere in the 
play Edward could have thrown himself 
into the Serpentine and we shouldn’t 
have cared; and if his father had 
chosen to follow him we should only 
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his little finger, and in both 
romantic and knee-slapping vein Mr. 
Kart ZELLER’S score is worthy of them. 
There is some charming ballet, Mr. 
ERNEST STERN’S decorations are most 
convincing; and though the wit is 
somewhat pantomime Mr. DENNIS 
ARUNDELL has succeeded in distilling a 
holiday spirit of levity. Miss ADELE 
Drxon, Miss IRENE AmpBrus, Mr. 
Dovuctas Byne, Mr. JAMES ETHERING- 
TON and others emerge tunefully with 
colours flying. In the sticky part 
of the Emperor Mr. Mackay sees 
everybody else off the stage. Enric. 

















At the Opera 





Turanpot (Covent GARDEN) 
RIGOLETTO (CAMBRIDGE THEATRE) 


‘ie RANDOT, the opera that Puccini 
did not live to finish, is thought by 
many to be his chef d’wuvre. It does 
indeed contain many strokes of genius 
—a barbaric splendour of harmony 
and orchestral colour; the majestic 
melody associated with Turandot her- 
self; arias dramatic, romantic, and 
poignant; a powerful opening, with 
three clangorous chords representing 
the three blows on the huge gong that 
announce to the bloodthirsty princess 
that yet another wooer is willing to 
risk adding his head to the grisly 
collection stuck on poles on the walls 
of Peking; and, in contrast to all the 
high drama, the pleasantly incon- 
gruous interludes provided by the 
rather irritating eomic characters Ping, 
Pang and Pong. 

All these elements, and the colourful 
and dramatic plot, should add up to 
a masterpiece. But do they? A 
‘ performance of Turandot leaves one 
with a vague sense of frustration and 
a feeling that this opera is just on the 
wrong side of the line that divides 
a splendid success from a splendid 
failure. The first two acts, culminat- 
ing in the rage of Turandot at the 
Unknown Prince’s success in solving 
her three riddles, generate a terrific 
degree of dramatic tension which is 
frittered away in the third. The 
essence of drama is in the inexorable 
working of the awful logic of Things; 
and in this third act the logic is 
diverted from its course. The merciless 
Princess Turandot, in condemning all 
her wooers to a horrible death if they 
failed to answer her riddles, was 
adding violence to dammed-up violence 
that must inevitably one day burst 
its bounds and sweep her to destruc- 
tion, but the violence which logically 
should descend upon Turandot in 
the third act is visited instead upon 
Tattle Liu the slave. The scene of her 
torture and death for refusing to 
betray the Prince’s name to Turandot 
is not only horrible but dramatically 
pointless, for the Prince promptly 
reveals his identity himself, jeopard- 
izing his head a second time. At this 
point one might expect T'wrandot to 
stick the Prince’s head on a pole out of 
sheer elation at winning the riddle- 
contest—though she might have a fit 
of remorse afterwards, sing a tremen- 
dous valedictory aria, and cause her 
own head to be stuck up beside his. 
This would be dramatically a wholly 
satisfactory dénouement. But what 
does she do? She falls into the 


Prince’s arms because she is convinced 
that he loves her—as though risking 
his head the first. time were not proof 
enough—and we are supposed to 
believe that her scalp-collecting days 
are over. We don’t. 

At Covent Garden Eva TURNER gives 
a Titanic performance as T'urandot. 
No ordinary mortal could sustain such 
a réle as this and at the same time 
manceuvre a train such as she wears in 
the first act—a blue-and-gold train 
that would nearly carpet Piccadilly 
Cireus, borne along in her wake by a 
beauty-chorus of six. To walk upstairs 
with this formidable appendage is a 
feat in itself; and to turn and walk 
downstairs with it again demands 
much skilful tacking to and fro if she 
and the beauty-chorus are not to be 
overwhelmed in its ample folds and 
disappear from view. Miss TURNER 
not only survives this physical ordeal 
without getting pulled off her feet but 
has vocal power enough to sing the 
rest of the cast, including WALTER 
Mipeitey (the Prince), almost into 
inaudibility. Les~tiz Hurry’s scenery 
and costumes have all the requisite 
splendour and glitter. The gold trains 
he has designed for the nuptials of the 
happy pair are, everyone will be 
relieved to hear, carried upstairs for 
them. Constant LAMBERT conducts. 


Rigoletto is as dramatically satisfying 
as T'urandot is the opposite. This story 
of a jester’s wickedness and revenge 
and of the Nemesis that overtakes him 
is wonderfully presented in the new 
production at the Cambridge Theatre. 
It is so vivid that one seems to be 
seeing this well-worn favourite for the 
first time. This is due in no small 
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measure to the genius of the producer, 
Kart EBErt, who reveals in the stage 
action many unsuspected treasures 
hidden in Vrerpr’s score. The problem 
for the producer of Rigoletto is how to 
make Monterone’s curse dominate the 
action of the opera and to make Rigo- 
letto’s fate seem inevitable from the 
start. Monterone only makes two short 
appearances, but Kari Exsert has 
solved the dramatic problem. so suc- 
cessfully that every nuance of VERDI’s 
music is visible in terms of action on 
the stage. From the opening notes of 
the score, when the orchestra hammers 
out the rhythm of Rigoletto’s horror- 
stricken words “Quel vecchio male- 
divami !” to his appalling discovery 
that he has encompassed the death of 
his own daughter instead of that of the 
Duke, the miasma of the curse pervades 
the whole of the action. The cast is 
a strong one, particularly the Rigoletto 
of Marko RotTHMULLER, which is 
outstanding both vocally and dramatic- 
ally. JosEPH CaRL’s settings are highly 
successful, and the performance of the 
crowd of courtiers is electrifying. 
ALBERTO EREDE gives another display 
of his mastery of the art of conducting 
Italian opera. D.C. B 


°o ° 


Honk! Honk! 
“Austin 16, out of control May Ist.” — 
Secondhand car adt. 


° ° 


“ Socialist M.P. criticises Whitehall. 
Bad eggs will be replaced.” 
News résumé, “Daily Telegraph.” 


Too good to be true! 





“Does one say ON a raft or IN a raft?” 
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“I wonder if you'd mind being flavoured with just 
a tiny hint of garlic?” q 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Lancashire Goes Hungry. 


THE considerable force of King Cotton (CoLtins, 12/6) 
might have been more effectively compressed into fewer 
than nine hundred pages; but this and more is what Mr. 
THoMAs ARMSTRONG takes to relate the Lancashire reper- 


cussions of the War of Secession in novel form. Perhaps_ 


so complex a problem would have been more fairly faced 
in a less prodigal setting. The stoppage of the cotton- 
trade was a tragedy for Lancashire; but very few tragedies 
arise out of the clash of right and wrong. It is a tribute, 
perhaps, to human nature that they usually spring from 
two rights, each with an unreconcilable element of wrong. 
It was not only greedy mill-owners and blockade-runners 
who felt that the South had a case. But Mr. ARMSTRONG’S 
Kit Ormerod, having been dispatched by his Liverpool 
brokers to Charleston, U.S.A., returns with a “reet 
Lancashire” loathing for the slavery which—in some form 
or other—seems inseparable from large-scale mono-culture. 
Kit sets out to crush the infamy, even at the risk of crushing 
his own happiness. His twice-thwarted romance with a 
delightful sweetheart and wife is related with a sensitive 
humanity far more becoming to the author than his 
Ercles’ vein. Had its “chapel” background been handled 
with equal sympathy, that too might have had a profound 
interest of its own. H. P. E. 


Pre-Eire Ireland 


In 1912, after a good many years at the Treasury, Mr. 
Maurice HEADLAM was offered the position of Treasury 
Remembrancer and Deputy Paymaster for Ireland. The 
idea, he says, of being his own master, of running a show 
of his own, of a considerable increase in pay, and of a high- 
sounding position naturally appealed to him now that he 
was in his fortieth year. So he went over to Dublin, and 
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Irish Reminiscences (ROBERT HALB, 12/6) is the record of 
his time as Treasury Remembrancer, which lasted till 1920. 
It is a lively, entertaining record, which reflects the author’s 
delight in the fishing, hunting and shooting made available 
to him by various friends, and his appreciation of the 
amenities of Dublin life. (“I found an excellent eating-place 
called Jammet’s .. . the Kildare Street Club was a charming 
place. The food in the club was excellent, and one met 
many people of interest who came to Dublin.”) There 
were also occasional encounters with Yeats, A. E. Russell, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Oliver Gogarty, Mahaffy, Dr. 
Bernard, and other well-known figures in what Mr. HEADLAM 
regards as the golden age of Dublin, the years just before 
the first world-war. The Easter Rebellion marked for him 
the end of the Ireland he loved. ‘‘I have never,” he writes, 
“felt that Ireland was a foreign country”; and the many 
pages in this book devoted to Irish politics since 1916 there- 
fore reflect his surprised resentment at the inability of 
others to realize what was so obvious to him. H. K. 





The Behaviour of Japan 


Elderly folk with melodious memories of “the freedom of 
dear Japan,” as trolled in English music-halls during the 
Russo-Japanese War, will not, one hopes, be the only 
people to feel that a renewed comprehension of our one- 
time ally is desirable. The Americans have got to attempt 
the feat; and they, very sensibly, set Mrs. RutH BENEDICT 
to work as early as 1944 to account, as a cultural anthro- 
pologist, for Japanese behaviour. The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword (SECKER AND WARBURG, 12/6) is not an all- 
round explanation of the recent outburst. It almost 
ignores economics and is not, strictly speaking, political. 
But it gives an expert’s account of Japanese ethics as they 
issue in manifestations as far apart as colour-prints and 
concentration-camps. Wisely postulating that it takes a 
tough mind and a generous one to let nations agree to differ, 
the author shows how the Japanese acquired their own 
notion of an extra-territorial mission. Hierarchical and 
realistic, their codes of conduct are poles apart from 
America’s. Low by Christian standards, they are upheld 
with tenacity and at great personal cost. The same stead- 
fastness and self-sacrifice in the Japanese Christian have 
already provided—though obviously it is not the place of 
this admirable survey to record them—many of the answers 
to the problem’s more obstinate questionings. iH. P. E. 





An Adventurous Life 


Sir Pitre NEAME was appointed G.O.C.-in-C. in Cyrenaica 
early in 1941. At this time, as he says, England was trying 
to conduct three campaigns simultaneously, in Greece, 
North Africa and Abyssinia, with barely enough forces for 
one. Captured in Rommel’s first offensive, the author 
was sent to Italy, from which he eventually escaped. 
Playing With Strife (Harrap, 15/-) is the autobiography he 
wrote during his captivity. “I compiled this story of my 
life,” he says, “entirely from memory, working for four or 
five hours a day, during four summer months of 1943, in 
my dungeon-like room in the Castello di Vincigliata, near 
Florence.” Thrown back entirely on himself, the author 
was under no temptation to deal with matters which did 
not really interest him. “I seem,” he says, “‘to have a far 
better memory for affairs concerning myself than for those 
concerning other people’; and this book is therefore a 
direct and vivid account of all kinds of physical activities 
and hazards in various parts of the globe. Pattie NEAME’s 
energy and daring were clearly inherited, for his father was 
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killed in his eighty-fifth year while riding “a horse too young 
and ‘bobbery’ for a man of his age.” The best single 
episode in the book is the author’s account of how he won 
the V.C. in December 1914; but the interest is sustained 
throughout, with ibex-shooting in the Pyrenees, tiger- 
shooting in India, ski-ing, shooting in the Olympic Games, 
and exploring Tibet. H. K. 





Short Stories of Distinction 


Miss ViotaA MEYNELL’s tales begin and end where you 
would least have guessed. This unexpectedness, which 
is only one of the charms of her writing, has none of the 
violence of the engineered surprise and does not impose 
itself on the shape of her plots. These are slight, enough 
to give definition to an- aspect of character and no more. 
Some of her longer pieces have the depth and emotional 
range of novels, the trimmings skilfully eliminated to 
reveal a central issue; some of her shorter ones are frag- 
ments, arranged with exquisite economy to illumine a 
single significant quirk of human behaviour. First Love 
and Other Stories (Carg, 9/-), a number of which have 
appeared before, are work to be proud of, some very good 
and some, though falling short a little in effect, still dis- 
tinguished by an exactness of expression which is always 
interesting. In the verbal sense they cannot be called 
witty, yet in the larger way of situation they leave behind 
them on the mental palate a delicious savour of irony. 
Of the nineteen here the most substantial is “Pastoral,” 
which tells how a heartsick girl marries a farmer with no 
intention of remaining with him and reluctantly finds roots 
in his kindness and in the enduring life of the farm. It is 
a most compelling story. ‘‘The Time, the Place and the 
Loved One” has a clumsy title but is a brilliant sketch of 
a roving Don Juan, with an ending as neat as it is deadly; 
while ‘The Letter” simply recounts the struggle of a girl 
soon to have a baby to write, as her family insists, to her 
lover. But how much about us queer creatures Miss 
MEYNELL puts into these few pages. She has an admirable 
detachment, saying precisely what she means and saying 
it in words chosen as only an artist could choose them. 

E. 0. D. K. 


The Making of a Sailor. 


As the publishers of The Stone Frigate (MACMILLAN, 7/6) 
announce, the book “crystallizes exactly the transition 
from civilian to seaman status, and is a most accurate 
picture of the metamorphosis.” The fact that it is rather 
dull is all to the credit of the author, Lieutenant JoHN 
DAVIES, R.N.V.R., in so far as he has not attempted to 
embellish (except by repetition of monotonous and un- 
pleasing oaths) the story of dullness suffered by all men in 
the process of training. He begins by describing how he 
was passed as medically fit, goes on to tell of life in the 
Annexe of a Naval Training Establishment—the equipment, 
the drill, the companions, and all the rest of it. He ends by 
telling of the arrival of his drafting chit after the twenty 
weeks of training. There is no pretending that this book 
is as good as its predecessor, Lower Deck, for its material is 
skimpier and its subject duller. The author can and does 
describe men extremely well: one can both see and hear 
“Morbid,” the petty officer who taught seamanship so 
morosely, and Parker, the gunner’s mate who behaved 
like the guns he lived with, and liked, when addressing his 
subordinates, to “fire a broadside and retire swiftly, leaving 
the foe in a state of complete paralysis.” The book may be 
as good as such a book can be, but we are having rather 
too many of the same kind from too many astonished 
amateurs. B. E. B. 


Music and Mozart 


Professor ALFRED ErnsTEIn, in Mozart (CassE.u, 21/-), 
has chosen the method of outlining certain facets of 
Mozart’s character against the general background of his 
contemporaries. It is perhaps a pity that in seeking a fresh 
angle from which to illuminate his subject the author has 
frequently contrived to direct his spotlight on the surround- 
ing figures to such an extent as to leave Mozart in the 
shade—at all events in that portion of the book concerned 
with his personality and life—but this is not in any case 
a book addressed to the casual reader requiring an intro- 
duction to Mozart, but rather to the serious student of his 
times. Many biographers strive to conceal their idol’s feet 
of clay, but Professor Ernstern rather revels in pointing 
them out; Mozart, he says, was “Hin Mensch mit seinem 
Widerspriiche,” and amongst those contradictions must be 
accepted his more fleshly interests. Accepted, that is, 
and dismissed when we consider his music, the development 
of which ran its course “. . . quite independently of his 
personal fate, in a closed and inaccessible sphere, above 
all everyday experience.” Some 335 pages are devoted 
to detailed analyses of Mozart’s works and processes of 
composition, and here Professor ErnsTEeIN displays the 
erudition and encyclopedic knowledge that one would 
expect from a musicologist who has devoted so many years 
to the preparation of the third edition of Kdéchel’s 
Thematic Catalogue. There seems, however, neither 
justification nor necessity for such an extravagant flight 
of fancy as a detailed comparison of the G Minor String 
Quintet (K. 516) with the Agony in the Garden, since it is 
generally accepted that Mozart’s instrumental works are 
purely abstract in character, requiring neither “‘ programme” 
nor comparisons for their full appreciation. J. D. 





























“How is it I always get ‘Blood Donors are still 
urgently needed,’ and you get ‘Staggered Holidays for 
Comfort’ ?” 
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“I hope they haven’t given us a seat over the wheels.” 


You 


"E must have got in at Exeter 
while I was dozing. The first 
thing I remember of him was 

his voice saying ““Good morning, sir. A 
nice cosy little set-up you ’ve got ’ere.” 

I opened my eyes to check this 
statement. The jet-black background 
to the surface of steam and grit on the 
window threw into relief two crude line 
drawings traced by the finger of a 
previous occupant but gave no clue 
as to the time of night. Inside, apart 
from the guard’s seat on which I was 
sitting, there was a pile of luggage, a 
bicycle, a huge iron handle with a 
greyhound tethered to it and a small 
dark man in blue serge railway uniform 
sitting on a crate. 

“Don’t move, sir,” he went on. 
“T’m used to standing up on these 
runs or squattin’ down wherever I kin 





Too Can Drive an Engine. 


park me weight. Ingine-driver,” he 
added, tapping himself on the chest 
with the stem of his pipe. 

All the world loves an engine-driver 
and the opportunity of a téte-d-téte 
was clearly worth the sacrifice of sleep. 

“Running a bit late, aren’t we?” 
I said conversationally. 

The engine-driver grasped a heavy 
steel cable suspended across his waist- 
coat, hauled in the slack and fetched 
out of the depths of one of the pockets 
an enormous watch. He glanced out 
into the blackness, cocked his head 
into a listening position for a moment 
and then peered closely at the dial of 
his piece. 

“Forty-six-an’-’arf minutes late to 
the Exmouth Box,” he announced. 
“EK ’ll try and make some o’ that back 
before Plymouth,” he added. 
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“How much can he make?” I 


inquired. 
“All accordin’,” said the engine- 
driver. He leant forward on his crate 


and lowered his voice. “We know 
they giv’ ’im a clear run at Exeter,” 
he said, “but is ’e goin’ to get it?” 

I couldn’t answer this one. 

“There y’are, sir,” he exclaimed. 
“You don’t know and I don’t know. 
Yet you arst me ’ow much kin ’e make 
up be Plymouth. You’ll ’ave to give 
im ’is signals,” he said reproachfully. 

I was far too sleepy for any sort of 
cheeseparing economy about signals. 

“Right you are, sir,” said the 
engine-driver. “You give ’im is 
greens? Now what about ’is load?” 

Caught again. 

“One ingine,” said the driver 
bitterly, “with more dirt nor coal in ’er 
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tender, and what sort of a load ’as she 
ot to ’aul?” 

I thought of the crowded carriages, 
steaming with humanity, at which I had 
peered at Taunton before bribing my 
way into the guard’s van. There were 
many adjectives to describe that load. 

“Heavy,” I said. 

He spat vaguely in the direction of 
the greyhound. 

“*Kavy!” he said. “You start off 
with your emergency long at Padding- 
ton. Three extry coaches on at 
Swindon—two pulls in and out of 
ivery station that means—and the 
‘ole job packed like a lot o’ ruddy 
sardines. "Eavy!” He aimed another 
short ranger at the greyhound. “’Ow’s 
she going to ’aul that lot up the 
Irmington Benk? Tell me that, sir.” 

I had a vague mental picture of 
the train trying to climb up a railway 
embankment in order to take a short 
cut to Plymouth. 

**She’ll never do it,” I said, accident- 
ally closing my eyes. 

The engine-driver gave my arm a 
friendly shake. 

“Come along, sir,” he said. “That 
won’t do. O’ course she'll do it.” 

I smiled feebly and managed to 
open one eye. 

“But what’s ’er speed going to be 
at the top?” he asked, his voice grave 
and anxious once more. ‘No more 
nor five or six mile an hour at the top 
o’ the Benk, you mark me words. 
Steepest grade on the road,” he added. 
“Steeper on the Plymouth side nor 
what she is on this.” He chuckled. 
“You watch ’im take this lot down 
the Benk,” he said. “Being as ’ow ’e’s 
be’ind ’is time ’e might roll ’er down 
pretty smart to-night.” 

This was a far more exciting 
prospect. 

The engine-driver winked. “I know 
what you’re thinking, sir,” he said. 
“You’re thinking ‘What about the 
curve at the foot? What about your 
limit round the bend?’ Eh?” 

I opened the other eye and closed 
it again. The engine-driver was 
delighted. He leant forward and 
dropped his voice. 

“Well, what about it?” he 
whispered. He tapped the side of his 
nose with his forefinger, leant back on 
his crate, winked again and burst into 
a roar of laughter. We both laughed 
away in sympathy for a minute or two: 
I dared not ask him what the speed 
limit was, having already accepted the 
credit of an intimate knowledge of 
the Bend. 

“T hope he won’t turn her over,” I 
said jokingly. 

The engine-driver stopped laughing 
at once. 





“You're forgetting your tolerance,” 
he said reprovingly. ‘‘You’re leaving 
out your safety margin. Come on, sir, 
now aren’t you?” 

I nodded. The engine-driver relaxed 
again. 

“That’s better,” he said. ‘“‘ You be 
fair with me and I’ll be fair with you. 
Put yourself in ’is place, sir. Forty- 
six-and-’arf late at the Exmouth Box, 
three extry coaches to ’aul over the 
Benk, and a clear run down given ’is 
signals, which you giv’ ’im. Now, 
then,” he said, waving a forefinger 
within an inch of my nose. “Are you 
tryin’ to tell me that you’re going to 
throw away your speed down the Benk 
and spoil your run into Plymouth ?”’ 

“Good lord, no,” I muttered. 

“O’ course you’re not,” he said. 
“Don’t tell me! You’re going to take 
‘er down that Benk as sharp as you can 
and when you comes to the Bend at 
the foot——?” 

He gave me another immense wink. 

“Swing her round!”’ I said. 

“That’s the style,” he shouted, 
clapping me on the knee and jerking 
me back to consciousness for a second. 
“That’s the ticket, boy. You’ve got 
to use your loaf on this job”—his 
voice dropped and faded into the 
darkness of the van—‘I’ve driv’ 
ingines up and down this ’ere road. . .” 

When I woke up my companion had 
gone and the train was standing in a 
station. I asked a passing porter where 
we were. 

















“Plymouth,” he said. He glanced 
up at the clock. “Forty-four minutes 
late,” he added. 

So I had slept through it. I had 
missed the thrill of the mad rush down 
the Bank and the moments of suspense 
as we swayed and clanked round the 
Bend. But I still had the satisfaction 
of knowing that our judgment had 
been vindicated, the risks we had 
taken had been justified, that he made 
back his time—2} minutes of it— 
between Exeter and Plymouth. 


° ° 


Advice to Young Men 


| goers 

Your strength, nor serve 

The hollow gods, nor swerve 

From those strait rules the wise 
observe; 

Drive very slowly round the narrow 
curve. 


Endure; 

Your life insure; 

Let all your thoughts be pure; 

Yield. not to Woman’s high allure; 

Note that prevention is more safe 
than cure. 


Repent 

All ill intent; 

Fail not to pay the rent, 

Glue the broken, straighten the bent, 

And never smoke thick twist inside a 
tent. 





“Has the milk boiled over yet, George?” 
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OR nearly forty years I have 

spoken highly of my stomach: 

not incessantly, but whenever 
stomachs have come up for discussion. 
I have never had anything but praise 
for it, and it strikes me as most unfair 
that its attitude should suddenly have 
soured towards me. I have racked 
my brain for a reason, and all I can 
think of is that it has taken offence at 
being repeatedly likened to the stomach 
of an ostrich. 

Of course I may have overdone the 
flattery; been a bit of a bore, perhaps, 
always roaring “I can eat anything!” 
and gulping another half-jar of pickles. 
I may have enlarged on my omnivor- 
ousness too much, pressing an unfair 
advantage on my friends when I saw 
them greenly leave the table after I 
had dispatched several highly incom- 
patible dishes with intermittent bottles 
of ginger-beer. I should have left it 
at that, possibly, without running 
after them and explaining that more 
than fifteen minutes spent on a meal 
was a waste of time, and that I 
always did acrostics with my lunch 
and went running straight afterwards 
from sheer glory in my stomach. 
Even so, I can’t see that my stomach 
had any right to set itself up as my 
judge. 

M. would be gently amused if he 
could see me now. He has so often 
apologized for his slow eating, begging 


Rum Tum 


me to carry on with my entrée and 
sweet, to press ahead with my cheese 
and coffee—all the time glancing up 
with mild envy from his plate of 
imperceptibly ebbing soup. “I always 
bolt my food,” I have often yelled 
at him, laughingly crunching up a 
chicken’s leg or swallowing a whole 
sardine. “I have a stomach like an 
ostrich, fortunately.” And he would 
nod and smile, chewing a wisp of 
grilled halibut sixty-four times. 

M. never upbraided his stomach. 
N. was different, so were O. and P. 
and half the rest of the alphabet I used 
to lunch with in the old carefree days 
up to the beginning of this month. 


They delighted in abusing their 
stomachs (verbally, I mean) and 
quoting statistics of doctors’ and 


chemists’ bills. Fiddling with their 
diced carrots and soda-mints they 
would shout each other down with 
their symptoms and nostrums (“Just 
as if I’d eaten a red-hot pineapple!” 
“Under the breast-bone, like a slow 
brace-and-bit!” ‘Only a teaspoon, 
mind, and warm water, not hot!”’) 
and all without a word of apology to 
me, vainly trying to get my “I can 
eat anything” in edgeways. The 
interpolated “I beg your pardons” 
were apologies in words only, and 
quite insincere. They used to ruin a 
meal for me. They used to make me 
mad. 
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I am not allowed to get mad now. 
Doctor’s orders, you know. Might 
aggravate the trouble. I have to keep 
very calm, eat slowly and thoughtfully, 
and put my feet up afterwards. My 
trouble is rather out of the ordinary, 
and my doctor gave me some stuff 
with oleum menthe piperite in it; then 
the Harley Street man I was recom- 
mended to by old W. (who has lived 
on bread-and-milk for twenty years) 
fixed me up with some calcii stearatis 
tablets—just dissolve one under the 
tongue—with penicillin in them, of 
course; then, when the throbbing 
starts, two hours and twenty minutes 
after a meal, right in the middle of the 
back as if I were going to break in half, 
and moving up and round in a series 
of little eddying stabs, I take one of 
the tablets in the mixture and follow 
five minutes later with some pills a 
little chemist in Holborn makes up for 
me specially. I find that puts me 
right in time for the next meal. 

All the same, I have to be very 
careful what I eat because of the 
special nature of my trouble. My 
stomach, it appears, has a sort of— 
it’s hard to describe—it seems that in 
the wall—look, Il] sketch it on the 
table-cloth and then you'll know what 
to look for when I show you the 
X-ray... What’s that? no, no, not a 
bit: don’t you wait for me—-you carry 
on eating. ... J.B. B. 
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Gillette 
put 
shoulders 
behind 
each edge? | © ess: sharper than a 


surgeon’s scalpel, shaped 
in three facets, forming 
supporting shoulders to 
make it more durable. 
Precision-tested at every 
stage. Géillette’s ceaseless 
research proves this the 
best way to make blades— 
for shaves that are quicker, 





Princes Street, Edinburgh 


CITIES IN WHICH WE SERVE 


EDINBURGH. From prehistoric village to Royal City. In a 
moment of inspiration it was named Edwins Burg after Edwin, 
King of Northumbria. Sensible Pict kings hid their daughters in 
the castle at the first sign of danger, martial or marital — hence 
‘Castrum Puellarum’! The new town was planned and built by 
the most famous firm of architects of the 18th century, the Adam 
Brothers. Novelists, poets, medical men and especially the in- 





habitants themselves are responsible for its universal popularity. better-looking and more 
Princes Street is ‘the finest site in Europe’—here the visitor will economical 
easily find the Austin Reed shop for men and a friendly welcome. P 



















There are Austin Reed shops in Edinburgh, London, Bath, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Glasgow, Harrogate, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Ozford, Plymouth, 
Sheffield and Southampton. 


JUST A PART 
OF THE AUSTIN REED SERVICE 





 §Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gillette 
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Since 1907 literally 
hundreds of “ revolu- 
tionary tread improve- 
ments ”’ have been offered 
to motorists, have been 
tried, found wanting and 
forgotten. All except one 
—the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread. It was 
scientifically designed to 
resist every direction of 
skid — and its proof is 
the fact that it has 
remained basically un- 
changed for 40 years ! 
/ 





You can trust 


GOODFYEAR 


FACTORY AT WOLVERHAMPTON 
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LEISUREWEAR 


Join your favourites 


be 
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ERIC BARKER 
and ae 

PEARL HACKNEY @#:; 
TAILORED 


Obtainable from 
leading Stores 


HOUSECOATS + BLOUSES 
JACKETS * SLACKS 














. ie. a i C. MYERS, Alfred Street Central, NOTTINGHAM. 
. ee a ° ' Wholesale only. 
in their favourite 

vermouth... 


Here you see the famous § 
stars of “Merry -Go- 
Round” enjoying a glass 
of Vamour. You, too, will 
appreciate the fine quality and 
delicate flavour of this magnifi- 
cent vermouth. Blended from 
choice imported Empire wines 
and health-giving herbs. Drink 
it in a cocktail or by itself. 18/6 
2 bottle. From all Stores and 
Wine Merchants. “The Best @ | 

you can buy—Sweet or Dry” | 


Vamour 
vermouth 


VERKMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD., IBEX HOUSE, | 
em THE MINORIES, E.C.3 


JOLLY=SON | 
— ANTIQUES —| | 


MILSOM St BATH 
HAVE YOU 


cot YOU, 


BOTTLE ? 
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Look! that’s 
Karpol for you! 


KARPOL 


Cleans as it polishes 
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Retail prices in U.K. 

Half-bottle - 17/6 

Miniature - 5/- 
Angostura Bitters (London) 


td., 
61 Cheapside, London, E.C.2., 
Phone: CiTy 4953. 
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| AMPLIVOX Hearing Aids have been 
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for the 
DEAF 


a great advance 
in hearing aids 
now the great benefits of 





available only in instruments of up 
to 4 Ibs. in weight. Today miniature 
valves and batteries give the same 
superlative hearing in the AMPLIVOX 
Omnipac weighing only 7 ounces. 


ke THE SIZE OF A PACK OF CARDS 
x& COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 
% INCONSPICUOUS EARPIECE 
+ CRYSTAL CLEAR REPRODUCTION 
% LONG DISTANCE PICK-UP 


YOU, TOO, can enjoy life again 
with an AMPLIVOX., 

Please call or write for particulars to 
AMPLIVOX LTD., 2 Bentinck Street, 
London, W.1 (WELbeck 259!). 
Branches at Cardiff, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Glasgow and Leeds. 


AMPLIVOXi1 











MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
NO MORE DIRTY HANDS— 
derm@clean 
Trade Mark 
Rub “ Dermoclean"’ into the hands before doing 


dirty work in Garage, Garden or House. Ordinary 
washing then leaves hands clean and smooth. 
2/- per pot, incl. Tax. From all Chemists and 


ores. 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
4 CA 138 











Timber and furniture installed in many 
modern homes to-day contain wood 
borers in an active state. Priceless 
furniture or the cheapest flooring can, 
and all too often does, house these 
voracious, soft-bodied grubs. A certain 
and permanent cure for the worst cases 
of parasite infection and fungoid diseases 
is the use of RENTOKII, TIMBER 
FLUID—used and recommended by 
leading architects and wood preservation 
specialists. 
Obtainable from call Stores 
1/8, 3/-, 5/6 per bottle or tin. 


Manufactured by 


RENTOKIL LTD., 
168/170 Stockwell Rd.,S.W.9 


and Fetcham, Surrey. 


‘RENTOKIL 


TIMBERFLUID 
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You can now buy a Swan 
And make wting a pleasure! 
oth persistently tilt 

You get hold of this treasure! 


Side lever and leverless from 21/- to 50/-, purchase tax extra 
Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 
MABIE, TODD & CO. LYD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.I 
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LEARN A NEW // LANGUAGE 


‘by LINGUAPHONE 


The Linguaphone method of learn- 
ing languages is so entertaining that 
once you start it you can’t put it 
aside, so practical that it enables 
you to begin speaking, reading and 
writing betore you finish the first 
lesson, and so efficient that it will 
make you a complete linguist in a 
few months. It is the simplest, 
most natural and thorough method 
ever invented. 


First you listen, then you speak 


You learn quickly because you enjoy learn- 
ing. You hear the language faultlessly 
spoken on your gramophone by expert native 
teachers. Very soon you bccome so sound- 
perfect and word-perfect that you begin 
speaking, reading and writing fluently. 


Write for the 26-page Book 
and WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


Post the coupon for the 26-page book which 
gives full particulars and will enable you to 
have a complete course in your own home 
free for a week. 





LINGUAPHONE 


FOR LANGUAGES 


Name (Bloc ) 


Dept. 167 


Personal demonstrations daily at { Address 


our Head Office, 207, Regent St., 
London, W.1 f 
(near Oxford Circus Station). 


To the Ling aphone Anstitute (Dept. 167), 
Linguaphone House, Reg 1, 


Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
the quick, new and easy Linguaphdne way of learning 











COURSES IN languages. P 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH I am interested in the -.---..-...--.------......¢ language(s) 
and 18 other languages. FOP anaes MP purposes. 
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“Lend me your 


. ia 


than 


Price £23 7 6 
or Lightweight £25 
including purchase tax on 


leather case and_ sling. 


your 


invaluable. 
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You can’t make a better choice 


a KERSHAW. Whether 


in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot, 
or in the crowd at Tattenham 
Corner, at Cheltenham, York, or 
anywhere where horses compete on 
the “flat” or “‘ over the sticks,” 


KERSHAWS will be 


Where racing is 


concerned, only KERSHAWS 


37/41 Mortimer Street, W.1. 


are good enough. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


| 


THE WHITE HERMITAGE ROTEL | 


PIER GARDENS 


Situated in Premier Position on Sea Front 


and Central for shopping and all amusements. | 


Famous for 


GcoD FOOD. SERVICE AND > 


COMFORT 
MODERATE TERMS 


Iustrated Brochure and Tariff on application. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR RESIDENTS 
Resident Managers: 


*Phone : 7363. 

















PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON 


This delightful Derbyshire hotel is now 

being refitted and decorated. Intending 

visitors should make early enquiries from 

the Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 
"Phone: 2000 














With Lemon. suaiiee 
QA Winner every tine! 

















GREENS LTD 


& Wine Merchants 
37 ase Roya eng y Cornhill, 
ndo 


CLARET 


Good matured Bordeaux 
10/- per bottle. 


Six bettles delivered for 
£32.4.0 





Scotlands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 








Capt. & Mrs. R. F. Preston. | 
| 











CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 

















FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal 
windows—from British Standard 
990—you ensure highest quality, 
lowest cost and quickest delivery. 


Ask for leaflet 115 B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 


co. LTD. 
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No brush can reach the S-bend, 
the pipe at the back of the lavatory. 
But Harpic is specially made for 
lavatory cleansing. It cleans and 
disinfects the whole pan. It sweeps 
round the S-bend at the back— 
kills germs, leaves the 

whole pan clean and 

sweet. = 


Harpic is still not plen- £> 
tiful, but we are doing key 
our best to meet your OY 

‘e)} 


requirements. 


Harpic sweeps right -~—— 
round the S-bend where .~ 
no brush can reach— 
leaves the whole bowl 
clean and sanitary 


HARPIC 


Specially made for the lavatory 
Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull and London 
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Issued by The Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Assoc. Ltd., 42 Upper Grosvenor St., London,W.1 
cys—67 











When you can get 
NOVIO t 

you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 

































RATCHET & REVOLUTION 
COUNTERS Uj 
== Send for 4, 
Leaflet No. 18/5 hy 
Speeds up to ly 
6,000 r.p.m. Yy, 
B. & F. CARTER & Co., Ltd., Bolton 22| | 7/ 
A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF Ys 
*. Ys 
Yl, 
Yi 





FOR COLDS 


Vapex quickly and safely relieves 
the discomfort and danger of a cold 
in the head. Breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief or pillow, 


Use Vapex too as a protection from 
the colds of others. The antiseptic 
vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- 
tion against the spread of infection. 


From your Chemist 2/3 
KERFOOT + BARDSLEY * ENGLAND 
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[" there be no mean cities when we come to build again. 
But instead, buildings good to look at, good to live inand to 


work in. Buildings worthy of the skill and tradition of our people. 


BANISTER, WALTON: 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
RIVETED % WELDED 


LONDON=82 Victoria St., S.W.1. MANCHESTER 17—Trafford Park BIRMINGHAM I5—192 Broad St. 



















Where moths are concerned, prevention 
is better than cure. Although you may 
kill a moth at sight the damage has 
already been done — before it reached 
its winged state. 


G 
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] 

y Control while the moth is still in the 
Z egg stage is essential, but different 
y materials likely to be infested need 
Y 

j 

Z 

y 

Z 

y 
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different treatment. Only a scientific 
approach can be truly satistactory. 


Systematic inspection of premises. 
2 Classification of materials and fur- 





Ys Touota Cinellidlla G nishings for treatment. 

Yl 3 Application of the right insecticide 
Y L we | V which has been specially prepared 
xy ren and laboratory-tested for the job it 


has to do. 
Few people can do this themselves. 


Let the experienced operators of the C.I. 
Service do it, who will also provide effective 
treatment for ants and all other insect pests. 
Write to-day for our surveyor to call. 


C 8 (service) 


CHELSEA INSECTICIDES LTO, 


125 PALL MALL.LONDON, S.W.I. 
Phone: AbBey 7650 


Main Depots at _ Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Guildford, Leeds, Letchworth, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Salisbury, Sheffield and subsidiary branches 
throughout Great Britain. 
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BRITAIN 
MUST 
MECHANISE 
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IT SEEMS LATE in the day to point out that where heavy loads 
have to be shifted and lifted, the motor is more powerful and more 
economical than the man. But who can deny that a substantial 
volume of man-hours is lost through primitive handling and trundling 
of raw materials and goods under process ! 

Yet Britain has a truck which, in the hands of one man, will handle 
up to 800 tons of heavy material in a day; lifting, carrying, hoisting, 
stacking and loading; everywhere speeding production by saving 
money, labour, time and space. Learn more about it from Dept. J/T 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, Fork Trucks 


WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 











EAGH & PART OF THE WHOLE 


Quality—Quantity—Service, each an import- 
ant part in modern production methods. We 
fit all these together for the mass production 
of high grade springs as you require them. 





SHEFFIELD 4 
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Abdullas 


for choice 








The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. ll 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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